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Femmes — falcons — family estate. The good life calls for the aristocratic airs of our Natural 
Gentleman Sport Coats. Because they have it all: Exclusive custom-woven fabrics. Cultured 
colors and patterns. Plenty of hand-tailoring. Fit with finesse. The slimming look of today's 
Tapered-Trim Design. And it's all done with quality — the famous DarofF Personal Touch. Have 
it all: a completely coordinated 'Botany' 500 wardrobe, at values worth hunting for. Above: 
soft-shouldered, 3-button sport coat. Right: one of a new collection of 2-button coats. 
(Available with vest.) Slacks custom-colored to mix and match. Natural Gentleman Sport Coats 
from $45., Slacks from $19., Suits from $85., Outercoats from $79.95. 
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Champions made here Hohie has coached his divers lo two Olympic Cold Medals. I 1 


o World's Collegiate Championships. 34 other titles. 
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HOBERT (HOBIE) S. BILLINGSLEY, “Coach of the year — 1964, 7965, 7966"; Indiana University Diving Coach, liloomington. Ind 


u Each year, I put lO% of my gross 
income into family protection." 


"Being a natural saver. I’m buying 
Northwestern Mutual life insurance. 
Along with needed protection, it gives 
cash values that build up fast. 

"Over the next five years, I hope to 
up my annual investment in family 
security to 15% of total earnings. 

"Recently, my Northwestern Mutual 
agent arranged an Electronic Planned 
Incomes study for me. It produced a 


custom-made program that's really 
easy to follow." 

What do the computers say? 

The "Electronic Planned Incomes Serv- 
ice” is another big NML difference. 

Basic data on your particular situa- 
tion, your needs and goals, are fed into 


NML’s computers. And out comes an 
analysis that can help you and your 
agent plot your life insurance program 
with even greater precision and effec- 
tiveness. 

It’s a unique service. One that costs 
you nothing. Just call your nearest 
NML representative. 


NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE - MILWAUKEE (NML] 




It’s been replaced. 


For the 19th consecutive year, we've 
replaced the bug. 

With another bug. 

To those of you who expected some- 
thing fancier, sorry. (The ’68 looks just like 
the '67 crossed out above.) 

To those of you who now own a VW, 
congratulations. (Once again your model 


has not gone out of style.) 

To those of you who’ve been thinking 
about buying a new one, nice thinking. 

The front seats are more comfortable. 
(They have built-in heodrests.l 

The windshield wipers ore much more 
efficient. (They're larger,) 

Even the shifting is easier. (We put o 


decal on the window to show you how.) 

All in all, we feel that the 36 nice little 
changes on this year’s Volkswagen make it 
the best ever. 

Of course, every year we 
build the "perfect" Volkswagen. 

And then we do a masterful 
job of proving ourselves wrong. 
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Next week 

THE WORLD SERIES is fol- 
lowing a tough act, bul the pen- 
nant race whetted appetites of 
fans eager to see the Red Sox 
meet the Cardinals. A full re- 
port. with color photographs. 

THE MARVELOUS McVEA. 
star halfback of the University 
of Houston, may be the best 
runner since Red Grange. Dan 
Jenkins examines Warren and 
the wonders he has wrought. 

POOL SHARK Wimpy Lassiter 
demonstrates the finer points 
of his sport, does some trick 
shots for Richard Meek's color 
camera and offers a few cues 
on improving everyone's game. 
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It has been a long time now since lit- 
eral. photographic reproduction has 
been any criterion for good painting. It 
has even been a long time since literal, 
photographic reproduction has been 
(he sole criterion for a good photo- 
graph. In consideration of this. 
Sports Illustrated frequently turns 
artists and photographers loose to in- 
terpret a given sport as their own 
imaginations dictate. 

Recently Photographer John Zim- 
merman's imagination dictated the se- 
ries of baseball photographs beginning 
on page 26. “Solarization of color" is 
the term applied to what was done to 
John's film. It is not a unique develop- 
ing process, but it is a delicate, tricky 
business, and photographs handled in 
this way appear therefore principally 
in photographic journals. They are the 
work, says the chief of our color lab, 
Herbert Orth, "of amateurs who have 
hours and hours to fool around in 
their little darkrooms.'* So far as we 
know, no national magazine has ever 
before undertaken the work of develop- 
ing film in this manner to enhance news 
coverage. It took our photo laboratory 
about three days to produce Zimmer- 
man's photographs, but those days 
were preceded by several months of off- 
and-on experimental work in the lab. 
Says Orth: “It was a process of tak- 
ing color, re-exposing it and getting a 
negative image, fogging it with color 
filters and gelatins and then continuing 
the normal developing process.” Zim- 
merman says simply, “I was trying to 
think of a new way to photograph base- 
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ball. Anybody who follows baseball 
day in and day out knows what a ball- 
player looks like." In his continuing ef- 
fort to give the reader a jolting, sharper 
awareness of the action. Zimmerman 
has put his cameras into the nets at 
hockey games, shot from behind the 
backboard in basketball and mounted 
cameras on the backs of skiers. In such 
instances he has been primarily inge- 
nious, and we asked whether he had 
ever been involved in a dangerous or 
uncomfortable situation. "No,” he an- 
swered, and then, "Well, yes. While I 
was shooting The Bold American (SI, 
Dec. 24, 1962) we were doing this sky- 
diving man, and while we were follow- 
ing his plane up I noticed that our pilot 
had only half of his index linger. I 
asked him about it and he said, ‘A guy 
was riding right where you're sitting 
when his chute opened and he was 
sucked out of the plane. I grabbed for 
him and got a shroud but out he went 
— chute, my finger and all.' So later I 
looked down and this white stuflf was 
oozing around and it was my chute. 
Pretty soon the plane was full of white 
parachute, and I tapped him on the 
shoulder and said, ‘Hey.* 

The plane landed promptly— and a 
good thing, too. That pilot had only 
one index finger to spare, and certain- 
ly we had only one John Zimmerman. 
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DO ANYTHING TO IT... 
OR IN IT 



THE RINKLEPROOF RAINCOAT RT RAINFAIR 

Wad the Rainfair up in a ball. Get it drenched. Drive in it. Stash it under a 
pile of luggage. Wash and dry it. After all this, Rainfair remains neat permanently. 
Because it's blended of Fortrel 1 polyester and cotton and cured with Koratron l: . 
To keep wrinkles out. Keep shape in. Whatever you do to it. or in it, Rainfair keeps 
its neat. And so do you. From $30. With zip-out luxury warm liner, to $65. 


Available at L. S. Ayres, Indianapolis; Broadstreet's, New York; 
Jordan Marsh, Boston; Dayton's Minneapolis; Belk's, Charlotte, N.C.; 
Milwaukee-Boston, Milwaukee, and other fine stores. 




Also available in Limited Edition 101 proof 


It 

tastes 

expensive 

...and is. 

Maker’s 

©Mark 

Made from an original old 
style sour nriash recipe by 
Bill Samuels, fourth genera- 
tion Kentucky Distiller. 


90 Proof • Star Hill Distilling Co. • Star Hill Farm. Loretto. Kentucky 



7 Days of 
Exciting Golf 

6 Relaxing 
Vacation Nights 

2 Great Robert 
Trent Jones courses 

All for as little as $ 144.50 

per person, double occupancy 
thru January 26th, 1968. 

This special Golfer’s Holiday at 
Arizona's Country Club Resort 
includes all greens fees on 
both of our 18 -hole courses; 
greens fees at 5 other resort 
courses: twin bedroom with 
patio; all dinners; all break- 
fasts; transportation to & from 
Phoenix Airport; all taxes.* 
Other vacation features— rid- 
ing, spectacular pool & terrace, 
cocktail entertainment, danc- 
ing. tennis, village shops, etc. 

Great vacation for Thanks- 
giving. Christmas Holidays. 

Dive Mlrr, Touting Pto 

™ E WIGWAM 

Litchfield Perk. Arizona 85340 
602 935-3811 • Reade Whitwell. Mgr. 



You'll discover the difference: Superb 
British tailoring and assured perfect 
fit. Three-tone 100% wool check 
fabric, sewed down visor, ribbon 
sweat band, Also Tartan plaids and 
solid colors. sit*. 6% to 7 % 


. and Milady joins the "check-set", 
too. She selects her Carriglen in the 
Men’s dep't. 




Dept- N. at yoor favorite store, or write 

E. STERN & CO. 1333 Broodway, N.Y. 18, N.Y. 


FOOTLOOSE 

If you like puffino, and who doesn't, 
Machias Seal Island la right for you 

M achias Seal Island, 14 acres of rock and 
turf in the sea off C utlcr. Me., may well 
be the U.S.'s most inaccessible tourist attrac- 
tion. One reason is that the island has been 
occupied for 135 years by a foreign power. 

The U.S. Government believed it had ac- 
quired sovereignty over Machias Seal Island 
in 1814 by ihc Treaty of Ghent, which ended 
the War of 1812. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why the Americans never bothered to 
plant their new flag among the island's boul- 
ders. Winter’s gales and summer's fogs led 
(hem to believe it was uninhabitable except 
by seabirds. Hut in 1832 the Canadians 
proved them wrong by building two light- 
houses on the island. Some 80 years later they 
formally “expropriated" it. but somehow 
war never broke out. liven today, according 
to United States Hydrographic Office's List 
of Lights anil Fog Signals. "The presence of 
these navigational stations on the island docs 
not imply Canadian sovereignty." 

The status of ibis little island in a sort of in- 
ternational limbo gives the place an extra fil- 
lip of charm. but its real attraction is the puf- 
fin. or "sea parrot." an ocean bird whose 
grotesque ridged bill, wagon-red and trian- 
gular, gives it the appearance of having 
stepped from the illuminated pages of some 
fanciful medieval bestiary. 

To sec Machias Island's puffins, the 
knowledgeable traveler will put himself in 
touch with Captain Purcell Corbett of Cut- 
ler. Captain Corbett is the island's sole tangi- 
ble link with the U.S. l-ast summer we joined 
a party from the Maine Audubon Society 
which was bound for Machias for some puf- 
fin watching, Lor anyone who has seen puf- 
fins only at Matinicus Rock, a U.S. Coast 
Guard lighthouse station which is the only 
other nesting site off the Atlantic Coast, the 
scene at MachiasScal Island w ill prove a rev- 
elation. Only a few pairs nest on Matinicus. 
But here at Machias Seal, standing high on 
the rocks in sociable groups or coming in 
out of the fog on stubby , dark, rapidly beat- 
ing wings, there were more than a thousand 
puffins. 

The men of the Canadian Lighthouse Ser- 
vice often bring their families to the island, 
and there is a woman's touch about the small 
houses, which stand, freshly painted among 
carefully tended lawns, on its high ground. 
This feeling was intensified when Captain 
Corbett took us to the home of Harvic 
Cooke, one of the three resident lighthouse 
keepers. Mrs. Cooke had a steaming fish 
chowder, lemon meringue pie and hot coffee 
wailing for us. We could look out on the 
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rocks where the puffins congregate during the 
day. There are few dining rooms on earth 
where a bird watcher can eat in such sur- 
roundings. 

After lunch Captain Corbett turned us 
loose among the puffins. It is difficult not to 
think in anthropomorphic terms about these 
comical birds. Smaller than gulls, they 
lounge on the rocks like shiftless little men 
in formal dress, sometimes huddling in 
groups, at other times bustling over to in- 
vestigate a minor commotion. Occasionally 
one waddles to an opening in the rocks, 
which is its nesting burrow, and disappears. 

The flying birds, returning from the sea 
with food for their young, introduce a note 
of fantasy into the picture. Slender silver fish, 
drooping from both sides of the great bill 
like gleaming mustaches, pose the inevitable 
question: How does the puffin, with five lit- 
tle fishes in its bill, capture the sixth 
without losing all the rest? Nobody seems to 
know. 

In addition to the puffins, the island is a 
summer home for the Arctic tern, that mar- 
velous bird whose migration route of 12.000 
miles to the Antarctic is the longest of any 
bird in the world. Terns were nearly wiped 
out along the Atlantic Coast late in the 19th 
century. Nesting on the ground on islands 
near the mainland, they were driven first to 
the most remote islands by dogs, cals, rats 
and other traveling companions of man. 
There they were almost finished off by gun- 
ners, who sold them for 30c apiece to mil- 
liners to be used as fancy decorations on la- 
dies' hats. 

Under protection, the Arctic terns have 
made something of a comeback (gulls are 
their chief enemies on the outer islands). 
There are 4,000 of them on Machias Seal Is- 
land today. Rightfully mistrustful of the 
human figure, they rise in a screaming aerial 
armada at its approach to their nesting 
grounds and try to drive it away. Their most 
effective tactic is a precipitous swoop at the 
human head. Those heads w hich are not cov- 
ered by baseball helmets or similar armor 
arc likely to receive a sharp rap from a tern’s 
blood-red beak. 

Captain Corbett charged each of us SI0 
for the round trip to Machias Seal Island. 
The hot lunch cost us SI. 50. payable to the 
lighthouse keeper. For those insatiable bird- 
ers who can't sec enough puffins in a single 
day, there are overnight accommodations in 
the homes of the lighthouse keepers, where 
daily room and board came to $7. 

Rain gear, rubber-soled shoes and stout 
headgear arc necessities. The birder who is 
going to spend time in the blind, w hich stands 
amid the puffin colony on the rocks directly 
in front of the foghorn, is also advised to 
bring earplugs. As one of the lighthouse 
keepers said of the fog. "They make the stuff 
down here.” 

— Frank Graham Jr. 
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GREATEST A Jk 

SLACKS || 

t STYLE FIT QUALITY 

FEATURING BLENDS WITH DACRON 

POLYESTER 



sir jac 
has the 
knack 

in Orion pile lined 
65% Dacron* polyester 
35% pima cotton poplin 


Lightens the 
load of winter. 

With a blend 
that's the end 
of the heavies. 

Light, warm 
65% Dacron * 
and 35% 
cotton blend 
with luxurious 
pile of Orion 
and durable 
water repellent 
finish. Witness: 

Great Greatcoat, lightly 
loaded with alpaca collar. 
About $27.95 at stores that 
have the knack. 

Or write 


Sir (lac 8 


Stahl-Urban 
Empire State Building, 
New York, N.Y. 
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•DuPont's trade mark lor its acrylic liber. 


BOOKTALK 

Flying is not quite riding a bike, but a 
new book makes it seem almost as easy 

T he fact that almost anyone can learn to 
fly an airplane is greeted skeptically by 
somc70 r t of Americans who have never been 
airborne. Whether from distrust or lack of 
understanding, the carthbound still think 
that flying is for super daredevils. 

In his book. Pilot Your Own Plane (Ster- 
ling, S3.9S), Robert ScharfT offers both en- 
couragement and reassurance to the would- 
be fledgling who knows nothing and is wary 
of the new dimension he yearns to explore. If 
it is not yet quite true, as SeharlT implies, 
that the family plane has taken the place 
of the family car, he makes it seem at least 
a likelihood for the future. 

To bolster his case ScharfT devotes a sec- 
tion to the safety of private flying. He ex- 
plains that improvements in equipment have 
made the pilot's job safer and simpler, and 
that belter instruction methods and piloting 
aids have vastly improved the capabilities of 
the man behind the wheel. In his enthusi- 
asm, Mr. SeharlT perhaps makes too little of 
the obvious danger to commercial air travel 
of swarms of fledgling pilots near busy air- 
ports. but he does insist that accidents arc 
caused "not by the complexity of an air- 
plane. but rather by a human being who did 
something he knew better than to do." The 
better taught the human being, the less he is 
likely to commit such errors. 

The second chapter explains how to look 
for an authorized school, how much it will 
cost to learn and what is required to obtain 
a license. A medical exam by an FAA-desig- 
nated physician, a written theory exam and 
a minimum of 20 hours of instruction and 
20 hours of solo flying arc required before a 
flight test can be taken for a private license. 

In ensuing chapters Mr. SeharlT explains 
the basic principles of flight and how an air- 
plane functions and what to expect on a 
lirst flight. Surprisingly, one discovers that 
the plane is intrinsically stable and, once 
initial adjustments are made, tends to keep 
itself in a state of equilibrium, so that fly- 
ing becomes easier than driving. For those 
who have already learned all this, Mr. 
SeharlT gives suggestions on where to go 
and how to get there. He even includes hints 
on what to photograph along the way. 

The most frequently asked questions con- 
cern theexpenses involved in flying — wheth- 
er it is cheaper to buy one's own plane, rent 
one or join a club. Mr. SeharlT discusses all 
these subjects and concludes with a chapter 
on what careers aviation has to offer the 
fastest-growing group of pilots in the coun- 
try. the teen-agers. Together with a glossary 
of aviation terms and an index, his book is a 
line factual handbook for those who yearn 
toward the sky. 

— Felicia Lie 
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How to get a good earful 


blow his first great notes, 
you can share them 
by Long Distance. 

It’s the next best thing 
to being there. 

I AT&T 


When you can’t 
be around to hear him 




Here’s America’s first wide fiber glass 
snow tire. More traction, more tread 
than any snow tire Sears ever tested. 

Let it snow. 

Let it snow. 


It's called the Sears Superwide. 
It’s the first wide fiber glass 
snow tire. 

It has more traction than any 
snow tire we've ever tested. 

It has more tread. 

It lasts up to 100 per cent 
longer. 

It runs 
cooler. 
Even at 
sustained 
high 
speeds. 
It's 

virtually 
blow-out 
proof. 

It’s 
quiet. 
Smooth 
riding. 

It’s 

Makes its own road. good 

looking. Not pretty. Good looking. 

It’s guaranteed for 40 months. 

In writing. By Sears. Roebuck 
and Co. 

It takes two and one-half 
minutes to read the rest of this ad. 
but that’s all you need to know : 
it’s from Sears. 

What makes the Superwide 
so super ? 

The tread is reinforced with two 
belts of fiber glass. They run 
under the tread, around the tire. 

The fiber glass belts are strong. 
And flexible. 

The nylon cord sidewalls are 
free to flex. 

So the tire tread sort of unfolds 
itself. Like a tank tread. 



A wider track than any snow 
tire we’ve ever tested. As 
much as 26 per cent wider. 

That means more 
traction. Better traction. 

Sears Superwide is a snow 
tire for people who want to 
get away from it all. 

That's nice to know if you’re 
driving from Anchorage to Palm 
Beach to soak up some sunshine. 
Or if you're driving from Palm 
Beach to Anchorage to loll 
in the snow. 

An exclusive tread design 
makes the Superwide run quiet. 

It doesn’t sound as though a semi 
is riding on your tail. A good 
snow tire should be seen 
and not heard. 

It’s a sporty-looking job with a 
lusty wide tread. It will fit just 
about any car. You don’t have to 
own a sports model or be a 
race buff. 

The Superwide will wear up to 
100 per 



Get away from It all. 

protection. 

That's a comforting thought 
when you figure that about 
80 per cent of all punctures occur 
in the last 20 per cent of 
tread life. 

Depending on your tire size, 
the Sears Superwide Fiber Glass 
Snow Tire sells for $32.87 to 


$43 54 Including Federal Excise 
Tax which is about the only 
^thing this tire can't get 
out of 

Also available with 
studs where state 
law permits. 

NSLJS&V No extra charge for 
mounting. And No 
Money Down on Sears 
Easy Payment Plan. 

Guaranteed for 40 months 
America’s first wide fiber glass 
snow tire. 

A great snow job. 

Tread Life Guarantee 
Guaranteed Against: All failures of the 
tire resulting from normal road hazards 
or defects in material or workmanship. 

For How Long : For the life of the 
original tread. 

What Sears Will Do : Repair nail 
punctures at no charge. In the case of 
failures, in exchange for the tire : 

Replace it at no charge, if failure occurs 
during first 20 months. If tire fails after 
this period, it will be replaced, charging 
only the proportion of current regular 
selling price plus Federal Excise Tax 
that represents tread used. 

Tread Wear-Out Guarantee 
Guaranteed Against : Tread wear-out. 
For How Long : 40 months 
What Sears Will Do: In exchange 
for the tire replace it. charging current 
regular selling price plus Federal Excise 
Tax less 25% allowance. 


You can't do better than Sears. 


When an Avis girl 
winks at you, 
she means business. 




There you arc. Standing in our 
competitor’s line. And in a hurry. 

If the Avis girl at the next counter 
winks at you, you’re in business. 

One wink means she can put you 
into a shiny new Plymouth inside 
of three minutes. 

Two or three winks mean you can 
have a compact or a convertible. 
(See Avis Winker Code at left.) 
That is your signal to leave the 
line, come to the Avis counter and 
get a car without waiting. We will 
even accept No.l’s credit card. 

But if the Avis girl winks more than three times, please 
disregard the message. 

It’s strictly against company policy. 


The AvisVVinker Code 

1 wink: She has a car ready and waiting. 


©AVIS RENT A CAR SYSTEM, INC., A WORLDWIDE SERVICE OF OT. 



Michaels/ Stern says, "If you’ve got a good build, don’t wear a suit that hides it!’ 


Nice, safe suits are okay when you’ve 
got something to cover up. But a good 
build belongs in Michaels/ Stern's 
Precedo. 

The Precedo makes more of you 
because there’s less of it. Look again 


and you can spot the tricks.Trimmer 
pants. Shorter coat. With one button. 

Note the double-breasted vest. And 
the brawny plaid (from the Plaids Pre- 
ferred collection of Michaels/Stern). 
It’s a big, bold pattern that rugged 


guys like you can afford to wear. 

Why not dress like the man you 
really are? It's easy. Just stride into 
your favorite tailor’s today, and drop 
the right name: 

MICHAELS/STERN J 


Scotch 
for people 
who know the 
difference. 



BL AC t I 
KHfTE {] 

JI/CHAHAliCL) 
tOW. SCOTl/M 


OISTILLCMS 

Glasgow * londow 


.HMANN DISTH 


Scotch should be light. 
Scotch should be smooth. 
One thing more: 

Scotch should be Scotch. 
Agreed? 

Tonight, "Black & White." 


BLACK & WHITE 


BUCHANANS 

BLENDED scotch WHISKY 


Hl»0«0 t (OTTLlD m KOtU»»» 


AGED, BUNDED. BOTTLED ONIV IN 


*#ODUCT OF JCOTtAMP 

lOOMCOTCM WHISKIO ®< 



SCORECARD 


TWO CREDIBILITY GAPS 

The extent to which President Johnson 
has given up whiskey and taken up golf 
is as debatable as whether Barry Gold- 
water really would have cut those televi- 
sion cables. As Goldwater claimed to 
be, LBJ may just have been kidding. 

He actually did go nine holes at Burn- 
ing Tree Club on Saturday, September 
23, but he has not played again. It was 
the first time he had played at all since 
the early spring of 1964, and it was the 
first time that he completed a full nine 
at the club, where President Eisenhower 
went around so often. 

A fellow who has played with the 
President was asked what LBJ consid- 
ered a "gimme” putt. "On the green,” 
he replied, and as for the President’s 
swing: "Like he’s killing snakes.” But 
LBJ really can hit the ball a long way. 
It’s just that he doesn't know where it’s 
going. He is also the kind of golfer who 
will skip holes or play them out of order. 

Guessers around Washington estimate 
that if he ever went a full 18 he could 
not break 100. Ike shot in the 80s and 
President Kennedy in the 70s, and nei- 
ther felt it was necessary to abandon 
the 19th hole. 

Getting back to Goldwater, also a 
golfer, he and his Phoenix Country Club 
cronies once planted a little loudspeaker 
in the cup on the 18th green. When a 
player leaned over to retrieve his putt, a 
voice from out of the ground would re- 
mark, "Lucky shot” or ask, “How come 
you three-putted?” And another time, 
serving with the Arizona Air National 
Guard, he planted a hose in the bed of 
his commanding officer, then turned it 
on when the CO got into bed. 

Would a man like that cut TV cables? 

MONEY TALKS 

Rating of football teams and football 
players is a tricky business and leads to 
arguments. Until now there has really 
been no adequate standard of measure- 
ment. But a fellow in Albuquerque has 
come up with something that he calls 


"The Retailer Rating and Discounter 
Desperation Poll." 

Last week he poked about in the stores 
and found that: 

The "Johnny Unitas Official Foot- 
ball,” which started the season at $7.20, 
has dropped to a sale price of $3.88. 

The "Gale Sayers Football” is hold- 
ing at $5.79. 

The "Don Meredith” tops all at 
$6.95. 

The "Fran Tarkenton” has just been 
marked down to $1.99. 

The "Paul Hornung” can be had for 
one book of Green Stamps. 

POWER CORRUPTS AGAIN 

There are those who believe, among them 
Charles Callison, executive vice-presi- 
dent of the National Audubon Society, 
that the Hudson River Gorge is "the 
most beautiful stretch of river scenery in 
the United States.” A while back (SI. 
April 26, 1965) the Consolidated Edison 
Company, which supplies New York 
City and some of its environs with high- 
priced electricity, proposed to deface the 
Gorge by setting up a power plant on 
Storm King Mountain. 

Conservationists howled to such effect 
that last week Con Ed, which has been 
talking about doing a face-lifting job on 
its "image” as an air-pollutionist, des- 
poiler of beauty and dispenser of surly 
service, backed down and said it would 
modify the Storm King project and re- 
locate its plant a mile and a half down- 
stream, to a site recommended by the 
Federal Power Commission, a govern- 
ment bureau that seems to think its job 
is to approve anything a utility might 
want. 

The new site would still be within the 
Gorge, it would still convert glorious 
scenery to industrial use, it would still 
damage the river’s fishery, and it would 
intrude on the Storm King section of Pal- 
isades Interstate Park. The proposal is 
both a piece of clumsiness and insolence. 

While we are booting Con Ed’s back- 
side, let us give a pat on the back to an- 


other utility. Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation, which also had 
planned to invade the Gorge at Break- 
neck Ridge, across the river from Storm 
King Mountain. Central Hudson now 
has decided to place its new plant out- 
side the Gorge. And another pat to the 
Georgia-Pacific Corporation, which re- 
sponded graciously to conservationists’ 
protests and abandoned a proposed site 
for a gypsum-wallboard plant at Lit- 
tle Stony Point, just across the Gorge 
from where Con Ed would now create 
a monstrosity. 

LITERARY CRITIC 

Soccer players are apt to be as testy 
about newspaper comments on their per- 
formances as Ted Williams or Bill Har- 
tack. A sportswriter who puts into print 
even a mild criticism of a soccer star may 
thereafter be regarded as a deadly enemy 
by the star and his fans. So there was 
some surprise when an association of 
sports editors in Paraguay presented a 
citation to one of their country’s stars, 
reading: 1 ) he never challenged the ac- 
curacy of a reported quote, 2) he never 
complained about criticism of play and 



3) he greeted even his hardest critics with 
a smile. Accepting the award with an- 
other smile, he let slip the reason for his 
charming tolerance of the press. "I can’t 
read,” he said. 

NO KICK COMING 

When the NCAA approved college foot- 
ball’s new punt-return rule last April — 
only four men on the kicking team can 
rush downfield before the punt — coaches 
from Orono, Me. to San Diego moaned 
they would end up with more walking 
wounded than the Marines. The kicking 
continued 
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How to shoot the girl 
without killing the cat. 


If you know anything about photography 
you know how hard it is to get the right 
exposure for a black object in very light 
surroundings. For example an ordinary 
camera, with a built-in meter, would 
measure the entire scene above and lose 
all the detail in the cat. But the Mamiya/ 
Sekor TL camera has a behind the lens >pol 
meter. You can point that spot meter at 
the most important part of the picture and 
be sure your exposure will be right on the 
nose. The internal metering system is also 
the fastest and easiest to use with no dials 
to turn or extra switches to operate. 

Of the three top selling single lens reflex 
cameras with interchangeable lenses, only 
one has a behind the lens spul meter and 
sells for less than Si ho. The Mamiya/Sckor 
500TL. See it at your photo dealer or write 
for folder EX. Marketed exclusively by 
Ponder & Best : New York/Chicago/Los 
Angeles. 112CJ West Pico Boulevard. 

Los Angeles, C alifornia 90064. 



mamiya/sekor 


team's ends and backs would be an- 
nihilated by open-field and blind-side 
blocks, they said. But now three weeks 
and 2,000 punts have passed, and there 
has hardly been an ankle sprain. What 
has become apparent and what the 
coaches perhaps feared all along— is that 
the new rule is forcing coaches to de- 
vote a great deal of time to what was 
previously a fairly simple aspect of the 
game. 

•‘Now." says Marv Levy of William 
and Mary, “you have to do a lot more 
coaching on a part of the game that 
most of us used to ignore. It's a fine 
chance for any coach to outcoach the 
other guy." 

“We honestly spent more time with 
the punt return last spring than any 
other offensive play." admits Bob Gib- 
son of Bowling Green. "We figure it 
can be a great weapon. It can be an 
equalizer." 

Nobody felt the sting of the new rule 
quicker than highly ranked Alabama 
and Miami a week ago. In 23 years of 
coaching. Bear Bryant had only one 
punt returned against him for a touch- 
down until Florida State's Walt Sum- 
ner ran one back 75 yards to help the 
Seminoles lie Alabama 37-37. And Mi- 
ami’s Hank Collins, trying to aim a punt 
out of bounds from his nine-yard line, 
fumbled on fourth dow n to set up North- 
western's winning touchdown in a 12-7 
upset. 

Regardless of w hat coaches say about 
it. the new punt rule has opened up col- 
lege football. Punts are being run back 
an average of 73 yards per game, the 
most in 19 years and 57 r , more than last 
year. Just ask Arkansas' Frank Broyles, 
who hates the rule. “I hold nty breath 
every time we kick." he says. 

So does the crowd, and nobody can 
say that hurts football. 

DREAM HUNT 

The first few hours of the Placer County, 
California deer-hunting season estab- 
lished once more that the safest thing to 
be when the rifles start harking is a deer. 
On opening day, just at Lake Tahoe, sev- 
en cars were wrecked, two people were 
treated for injuries and three for gunshot 
wounds. The wrecks and injuries oc- 
curred expectedly at deer crossings, but 
two of the gunshot wounds were on the 
rare side. (The third was routine. The 
hunter got hit because he looked like 
a deer.) 


• Dannie Myers, 17. lay on the ground 
to rest. He propped his weary feet up on 
a log. Then he spotted a beautiful buck, 
just standing there waiting to be shot. 
Dannie raised his rifle and fired. He 
missed the deer but he did see the sole of 
one of his shoes flying through the air. 
He was treated for loss of part of his 
big toe. 

• Robert E. Wise. 27. fell asleep on a 
ridge because he had been up most of 
the night repairing his car. He dreamed 
he had a big buck in the sights of his 
rifle. With steady hand, he squeezed off a 
shot. Unfortunately the dream rifle and 
his real rifle happened to be one and 
the same. Only the buck was a dream. 
The bullet grazed the instep of his right 
foot. 

Wise works as a hunting safety in- 
structor for the California Department 
of Fish and Game. But only when he 
is awake. 

SERVICE BREAK BY THE PROS 

A development of considerable signifi- 
cance in tennis appears to be looming. 
An organization called World Cham- 
pionship Tennis has been formed, with 
Dave Dixon. New Orleans sports pro- 
moter. as president and Lamar Hunt. 
Texas multimillionaire, as secretary- 
treasurer. The plan is, immediately after 
the Davis Cup matches in December, to 
sign John Ncwcombe. Tony Roche and 
Cliff Drysdale. three of the world's lead- 
ing tennis players, as professionals. They 
cannot, of course, sign before the cup 
matches. Dennis Ralston, tarl Buchholz 
and Mike Davies of Britain arc expect- 
ed to join the group, too. in a touring 
team which will travel with its own syn- 
thetic grass court on a nine months’ jun- 
ket starting in Kansas City in February 
and ending up. nine months later, in 
South Africa. 

The plan, if successful, might well cre- 
ate such a shortage of good amateurs that 
open tennis would become a necessity. 

LOW MEN ON THE TOTEM POLE 

It is a cliche, but a true one. that the un- 
sung heroes of football are those who 
labor between the ends on the offensive 
lines — centers, tackles and, most espe- 
cially. guards. Nobody knows this bet- 
ter than Dick Bcstwick, offensive line 
coach at Georgia Tech, who learned the 
facts of life in the interior line w hile play- 
ing running guard in Carl Snavcly’s old 
North Carolina single wing. 



A winter tire so quiet and smooth you can drive it on all four wheels, 
all year ’round... and outpull other snow tires up to 23% ! 


You’ll enjoy an unusual driving experience this 
winter with new Seiberling Four Seasons tires. 
They deliver up to 23% more traction than 
other snow tires, yet on clear roads they run 
so quietly, so vibration-free you’ll never know 
they're on your car. Four Seasons tires offer 
exceptional stability, and have been tested 


safe at 110 m.p.h. If you like, use them on 
all four wheels, all year long. They’re that 
smooth and quiet. (And look at that beautiful 
styling. They'll actually improve the appear- 
ance of your car.) Your Seiberling dealer is in 
the Yellow Pages. Call him for a demonstra- 
tion ride today. 



SEIBERLING 


FOUR 

SEASONS 
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The 8-second 
woodcutter 


That's how fast the new Homelite 
XL-101 chain saw cuts through a 
12-inch log. Eight easy seconds that 
start with a gentle 2-finger pull. It's 
the perfect helper for pruning trees, 
repairing storm damage, cutting logs 
for your fireplace. Vet it weighs only 


lO’/a pounds, less the bar and chain. 

Take 8 seconds this week and try 
the XL-101 yourself. You'll find it at 
your Homelite dealer’s, and you'll 
find him listed in the Yellow Pages. 
Other Homelite chain saws cost as 
little as $129.95. 


HOMELITE 

XL-101 Chain Saw 


HOMELITE 

5310 RIVERDALE AVENUE, 
PORT CHESTER. N Y. 


DIVISION 



As one of their kind, Bestwick enjoys 
a special camaraderie with the Tech 
guards. And he is very frank in advising 
them of their position in life. 

"Let's face it," he tells his blockers. 
"The reason that you’re playing offense 
is because you aren't good enough to 
play defense. When you play guard, it's 
because you aren’t smart enough to be 
a quarterback, not fast enough to be 
a halfback, not rugged enough to be a 
fullback, not big enough to be a tackle, 
and don’t have the hands to be an end.” 

But he makes up for this blunlncss by 
his indignation at the fact that (he guards 
never do get adequate credit for their 
contributions to the game. 

"There is no justice," says Bestwick. 
"If a halfback makes a great run, it's 
all him. If he's thrown for a loss, it's all 
because the blockers broke down. If a 
quarterback throws a touchdown pass, 
you know what they say about that. 
When a quarterback gets clobbered, you 
know who gets the blame." 

To reward his guards, whom he calls 
"root hogs." the coach has invented a 
"Super Sow Award," which he bestows 
weekly. It's a plastic pig. 

SPORT: JUNIOR DIVISION 

At age 3, Peter David Stoncham, grand- 
son of Horace Stoncham, owner of the 
San Francisco Giants, already knows his 
baseball. At Stuart Hall School, the 
teacher held up one finger of her left 
hand. "That's one," she said, then held 
up one finger of her right hand. 

"Can anyone tell me what this adds 
up to?" she asked. 

Peter David’s hand popped up. 

"A ball and a strike." he said. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Roger Bannister, the first man to break 
the four-minute-milc barrier with his 
3:59.4: "Jim Ryun is an incredible run- 
ner, capable I think of doing a 3:45 
mile. The ultimate? I think one day it 
will be run in 3:30." 

• Bill Wallace, Rice University basket- 
ball scorer, explaining why he sailed the 
Atlantic to England in a 22-foot boat: 
"I'm short, uncoordinated, have bad 
eyes and bad knees and always wanted 
to be a great athlete." 

• Lou Rymkus, coach of the defunct 

Akron Vulcans, asked when he knew 
his team was in financial trouble: "When 
we couldn't get our uniforms out of 
the cleaners." end 
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There’s nothing 
average about it, 
including the 
man wno drives it. 



Front-Wheel-Drive 
Toronado 
by Oldsmobile 


Frankly, Toronado is not for the 
average man. It is a different kind 
of car for a different kind of 
man. Different styling: brawny 
and broad-shouldered, 
massively male. 


Different handling: front-wheel drive 
tracks better on curves, grips better 
on snow and slick. Different ride: 
different from ordinary cars. In 
Toronado, you command the road; 
it doesn't dictate to you. You drive 
the car; it doesn't drive you. 

Is Toronado your kind of car? 

Only if you are its kind of man. 
Test drive one. That's the only 
way you'll find out. 







Sports Illustrated 

OCTOBER 9, 1967 


DAMASCUS BY A MILE 


Racing got its Horse of the Year when Damascus produced a stunning burst of speed after trailing the leaders. He 
whipped his two chief rivals, Buckpasser and Dr. Fager ( on the rail), in the Woodward by WHITNEY TOWER 


O nce in a long, long while, in every sport, a champion- 
ship is earned under ideal conditions. That is, when all 
of the leading contenders show up for the competition, 
with no excuse among them. In horse racing that occurs 
all too infrequently, with the result that horsemen and 
fans spend much of their time every season in frustrating 
debate over who would have beaten whom if only the 
owners and trainers could have been persuaded to run 
against each other. 

Last Saturday at Aqueduct, before 55,259 spectators— 
all with positive and vociferous opinions — racing had its 
first dream attraction in nearly a decade as Mrs. Edith 
Bancroft's Damascus, already the 3-year-old champion fol- 
lowing his triumphs in the Preakness, the Belmont Stakes 
and the Travers, nailed down the Horse of the Year title 
as well. In soundly trouncing Buckpasser and Dr. Fager in 
the SI 07,800 mile-and-a-quarter Woodward Stakes, his 
winning margin was a devastating 10 lengths. 

Usually the Woodward is just another fall weight-for-age 
race to find out whether the season's maturing 3-year-olds, 
carrying 120 pounds, can beat their elders, who must carry 
126. But starting in last week’s Woodward were the three 
best horses of the 33,264 foaled in 1963 and 1964: Buckpass- 
er, finest of 1963’s crop, and Damascus and Dr. Fager from 
1964. Last spring the odds were 100 to I against the possi- 
bility that these three colts would line up in the same start- 
ing gate. As this summer wore on and they went their sep- 
arate ways, those odds went even higher. But then the pres- 
sure of public interest as well as the clear logic behind such 
a happening brought them together, and it was a happen- 
ing that invested the race and its setting with the drama and 
tension of a Derby or Belmont. 

Before the race, in the jammed paddock, the principals 
appeared under more of a strain than their horses, continued 

Joining Willie Shoemaker in holding the trophy are the hands of 
Mrs. William Woodward ( left) and her son-in-law. Thomas Bancroft. 
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DAMASCUS 




The attitude of most horseplayers was reflected by Mrs. 
William Woodward, for whose late husband the race was 
named, and whose daughter owns Damascus. As favored 
Buckpasser paraded. Mrs. Woodward said. “I don't think 
we can beat this great horse, but we might as well try.” John- 
ny Nerud. trainer of Dr. Fager for William L. McKnighl's 
Tartan Stable, looked at his beautiful bay coil and mur- 
mured. "He's a picture horse. I hope he runs good, and I 
think he will." The record of the Buckpasser camp — Owner 
Ogden Phipps. Trainer Eddie Neloy and Jockey Braulio 
Baeza spoke for itself. The 4-ycar-old son of Tom Fool, 
a millionaire at 3 and now the winner of 25 starts in 31 
races and SI. 462,014. is undoubtedly one of the most 
brilliant racehorses ever bred in this country. A year ago 
he won the Woodward and with it his Horse of the Year 
title. Normally he would have been expected to defend it 
handily; an old racing axiom has it that a top 4-year-old. 
despite the weight concession, should be able to beat a top 
3-ycar-old. But Buckpasser’s challengers were hardly "nor- 
mal," and there were horsemen who wondered whether the 
colt was at his sharpest competitively after more than two 
months away from the races because of a slight infection 
in one foot. If some now argue that Buckpasscr's per- 
formance in the Woodward proves he was not at his best, 
it also is true that Eddie Neloy has never sent a Phipps 
horse to the post unless he was ready for his top effort. 

Earlier in the week Johnny Nerud was critical of the 
strategy expected from the enemy camps. "This won’t be a 
championship race or any kind of a summit meeting,” he 
said, "if they arc going to toss in a lot of trash just to run 
me into the ground." The reference was to Damascus' sta- 
blematc, Hedevar, who for a week last year shared the 
world record of 1 :333-s for a mile and would see to it that 
front-running Dr. Fager got nothing resembling a breath- 
er, and also to Buckpasser's stable mate. Great Power, a 
speedy enough sprinter but surely no classic contender. 
Nerud was reminded that when he won the 1957 Belmont 
with Gallant Man he used a sprinter to soften up Bold 
Ruler. He laughed and said. "But that was no champion- 
ship race. I was just after the money that day." 

There is nothing unsporting, of course, about using en- 
tries in racing. If he has a sprinter in his barn to supplement 
a stretch runner, every trainer will use him to the best ad- 
v image. If everyone in a race takes back and permits a 
speed horse like Dr. Fager or Handsome Boy— to breeze 
on the lead, the speed horse will win every time. The mighty 
Kelso found this out three times against Beau Purple. Buck- 
passer. in his last start before the Woodward, learned the 
same lesson in July's Brooklyn Handicap. Handsome Boy 
took the lead at the break, held it all the way and won 
easily by eight lengths. Frank Whiteley, Damascus' train- 
er, understands this as well as any man in the profession. 
"Sure, Hedevar is in there to insure a fast pace,” he said 
early one morning as he watched Damascus nibbling at 
the dandelions outside his barn. "But. to tell you the 
truth, there won't be any need for pacesetters if Damascus 
runs the way I think he can and think he will." 

How perfectly right Frank Whiteley was. Damascus 


seems to improve each time out despite a long campaign 
that now includes 14 races going back to March Nth at 
Pimlico. From the start of the Woodward, in front of the 
stands, the roars of the crowd drow ned out the jet noises 
from neighboring Kennedy International Airport. Jockey 
Bill Boland, aboard Dr. Fager. came out of the second stall, 
sandwiched between Hedevar and Great Power. The Doc 
went, as Boland put it, "a hell of a three-quarters, in 1 :09 l j, 
and I knew we were really running. But Hedevar was right 
with me. and he was making my horse rank. Great Power 
wasn't all that far behind, putting the pressure on me too. 
Both those jocks [Ron Turcotte and Bobby Ussery] were 
hustling and making a lot of noise, whooping and holler- 
ing. and it didn't help me at all. But. what the hell, that's 
part of this game. We all do it. so I can't complain." 

While Dr. Fager was cutting out fractions of :22% for 
the first quarter. :45H for the half and the 1 :09' » for six fur- 
longs over a track rated as fast but hardly dried out after 
two days of rain. Handsome Boy was plodding along in 
fourth place, leaving Damascus and Buckpasser to bring 
up the rear. "I wanted to be ahead of Buckpasser at all 
times." said Bill Shoemaker, who rides Damascus. "I saw 
Dr. Fager way up ahead of both of us. but it didn't look 
to me like he was running so well. I had about a length on 
Buckpasser at the half-mile pole and started my move then. 
By the time we hit the quarter pole I had three or four 
lengths on Buckpasser. and we sailed right by Dr. Fager. 
Damascus is quick on his feet, almost like a cat. but I hit 
him pretty good through the stretch because I didn't want 
Buckpasser sneaking up on us. I knew I didn't have to 
worry about the rest of them." 

Damascus, indeed, had little to worry about from any- 
one once he unleashed his brilliant move around the far 
turn. Baeza and Buckpasser tried to roll with him, but the 
old punch just wasn't there, and the excuse certainly could 
not have been the six-pound difference in weight. Shoe 
increased his lead of half a length at the quarter pole to 
five lengths at the eighth pole and coasted home 10 in front 
in the stakcs-rccord time of 2:00'.-, just one second off 
Gun Bow's track record. Buckpasser gradually wore down 
Dr. Fager to take second by half a length, and strung out 
behind them over a total of 39 lengths were, in order. Hand- 
some Boy, Hedevar and Great Power. 

And so racing has a new Horse of the Year, and a gen- 
uinely worthy one. Said Shoemaker, "This colt gets better 
all the time, and I'll say it again, though some people 
don't believe it — Damascus is as good a horse as I have 
ever ridden. That includes the best, such as Swaps, Kelso, 
Gallant Man and even Buckpasser himself." (Buckpasser 
was retired the Monday after the Woodward.) Damascus, 
scheduled to represent the U.S. in the Washington, D.C. 
International at Laurel on November 1 1, is a son of Sword 
Dancer, himself a two-time winner of the Woodward. If 
Damascus never wins another race, the sight of this beauti- 
ful bay colt slamming down to the finish line of the 1967 
Woodward, with Bill Shoemaker in the red-and-white 
Belair silks, is enough to mark last Saturday as one of the 
sport's great days. end 


Leading Buckpasser (second from left, above), Damascus catches Dr. Fager on the final turn, then starts pulling away just past the quarter pole. 
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PURDUE DOES A NO. 1 
JOB AGAINST NO. 1 


Notre Dame tries its first big step toward defending its national title, only 
to get knocked on its Golden Dome by a Purdue sophomore quarterback and 
a fast-handed marvel named "Nursey" Keyes who can play the game all day 

by GARY RONBERG 



O n the Thursday night before the 
biggest upset of a thoroughly de- 
mented college football season Mike 
l'hipps, Purdue's sophomore quarter- 
back. comes down with a cold and a sore 
throat. By Friday afternoon, when the 
team moves into the Morris Bright Ho- 
tel to isolate itself from the tensions of 
facing Notre Dame. Phipps (see cover) 
has added a fever to his ailments. This 
docs not seem to bother Phipps very 
much, but it is making Purdue Coach 
Jack Mollenkopf sick. All week Mollen- 
kopf has been warning that Purdue must 
run up a large score in order to beat 
Notre Dame, somehow score repeatedly 
against the No. I defense of the No. I 
team in the country. "There is no way," 
says Mollenkopf. "that anybody is going 
to shut out Hanratty and Seymour." 
And how can we score. Mollenkopf is 
nervously thinking, if my quarterback. 


my 19-year-old sophomore quarterback, 
is catching pneumonia? 

But only 61 -year-old Jack Mollcn- 
kopf is worried. H there is one trait that 
Mike Phipps shares with his predecessor 

All-America Bob Griese it is com- 
posure. The week before, in his first col- 
lege game. Phipps had passed Purdue to 
a 24-20 win over Texas A&M. "The 
night before that game he was as calm as 
could be," Mollenkopf says. "This week 
he has been just the same." 

But Phipps, who is taking pills for his 
cold, does admit to some curiosity about 
the Irish. 

"Personally." Phipps says. "I can't 
wait to see Notre Dame's uniforms 
those gold helmets and all." 

"We have gold helmets, too," says 
Bob DcMoss. Purdue's offensive coach. 

"Yeah," Phipps says, "but not like 
theirs." 


Phipps is the latest youngster in Mol- 
lenkopf’s pattern of selecting a sopho- 
more quarterback every third year and 
sticking with him. "There is a tradition 
about sophomore quarterbacks here, no 
doubt about that." says Phipps ‘'There 
have been some great ones before me." 
Len Dawson. Dale Samuels and Griese 
are apt examples. The first two upset 
Notre Dame in their sophomore seasons. 

During spring practice this year Mol- 
lenkopf said ihat after watching Griese 
for three seasons his current quarter- 
backs all looked as if they were pulling 
plows. But Phipps, who is 6’ 2”. threw 
a 65-yard pass off balance for a touch- 
down in the spring game and showed re- 
markable poise against Texas A&M. If 
he is pulling a plow it is a very light one. 
and Mollenkopf dares hope that Phipps 
is ready for the Irish, who are ranked 
No. I everything everywhere. 
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One Boilermaker who is certainly 
ready is Leroy Keyes, a junior who is 
developing into something special. In 
1966 Keyes played mostly on defense, 
but he completed all three passes he tried 
on offense (two for touchdowns), caught 
two passes and rushed for an 8.4-yard 
average on 12 carries. In last fall's Notre 
Dame game he grabbed a fumble out of 
the air and ran 95 yards to score. "It's 
never hard to get up for Notre Dame," 
says Keyes. "It doesn’t matter if they’re 
No. 1 or No. 100. It’s Purdue vs. Notre 
Dame, and that’s enough." 

Mollcnkopf has never quite been able 
to make up his mind whether Keyes is 
more valuable on offense or defense, but 
he decided this summer that the offense 
needed help the most and shifted Keyes 
over to the Purdue attack. Keyes has 
attended only two defensi\e meetings 
all fall. Unless a crisis develops, he will 


be a running back against Notre Dame. 
A crisis is going to develop. 

Keyes, who almost went to Hampton 
Institute in his home state of Virginia, 
where he works summers in the ship- 
yards. is nicknamed "Nursey." He says 
he doesn't know why. "I guess I was 
just lazy. Why walk when someone 
would carry me around?" Perhaps he 
was just saving his energy. He does not 
appear to be la/y to Mollenkopf. "He 
can run like a deer," says Mollcnkopf. 
"He can do everything. He can kick off, 
kick field goals, do everything. I've nev- 
er had anybody like him." 

Notre Dame Coach Ara Parscghian 
has his own problems, no matter what 
the experts say. The defense is young. 
Only All-America End Kevin Hardy has 
returned from last year’s front four. 
The running game is questionable. All- 
America Halfback Nick Eddy is gone, 


and so is Fullback Larry Conjar, a fine 
blocker. There arc holes in the offensive 
line, including a considerable gap left 
by the graduation of Center George 
Gocddekc. Junior Quarterback Terry 
Hanratty has returned, as has End Jim 
Seymour, perhaps the best in Notre 
Dame history. But the Irish will need to 
get their running game going if they are 
to be consistent, and Parseghian is un- 
easy as they trot onto the field at Ross- 
Ade Stadium on Saturday afternoon 
before the largest crowd ever to see a 
Purdue home game. 62.316. 

On the second play of the game Purdue 
Fullback Perry Williams tries right 
end and is smothered for no gain. Small 
wonder. Kevin Hardy, who weighs 280 
pounds and is the best defensive lineman 
in the country, is there. Forget the 
right side. But wait — a Notre Dame man 
is limping off the field. It is No. 74. 

contlnurd 
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A No. 1 JOB conllnutd 


Kevin Hardy will not return in this game 
— or perhaps play in any other for a 
while. Later Hardy will be told his left 
ankle is badly sprained, not broken, and 
he will say he was clipped. Mollenkopf 
will say Hardy was hit on a crackback 
block by Keyes. Purdue's best blocker. 
Chuck Ku/neski. who would have had 
to face Hardy all afternoon, will say: 
"They missed him. No doubt about it. 
But I wasn't sorry to see him leave." 

Now Phipps is back to pass. He 
throws 40 yards down field and Jim 
Bicrne makes a leaping catch between 
two Irish defenders. Four plays later 
Williams slants over left guard, and Pur- 
due leads 6 0 with three minutes gone in 
the game. The extra-point try is wide. 

But the Irish, behind Hanratty, come 
right back, overwhelmingly, almost ar- 
rogantly. In 12 plays Notre Dame drives 
to the Purdue 24. where it is third and 
nine. Hanratty is back to pass. He wants 
to throw to Rocky Blcier, who is covered 
by two men. Hanratty hesitates— then 
throws anyway. Purdue’s Don Webster 
steps in front of Bleier to intercept. 

The relief is temporary. Three minutes 
later Hanratty has Notre Dame back 
again. A perfect 24-yard pass to Seymour 
is the big play in a 49-yard drive to the 
Purdue 26. Hanratty rolls to his right 
and imperiously waves End Paul Snow 
deep into the end /one. Snow goes deep, 
taking Dennis Cirbes with him, and 
Hanratty runs 25 yards down the side- 
line to the Purdue one. He sneaks over 
on the next play and the extra point 
makes it 7-6, Notre Dame. 

The Irish have seized control of the 
game and they keep it throughout the 
first half. They throw deep repeatedly on 
first down, run 54 plays to Purdue's 33 
and Hanratty completes 16 of 34 passes 
for 172 yards. The Purdue pass defense 
is shaken, all but frantic, but the Irish 
have not scored. Midway through the 
second period, with no chance that the 
bombing attack will stop for truce talks. 
Keyes is readied to lend a hand on de- 
fense. The Irish who have had to punt 
only once start attacking again. They 
drive from their own 25 to the Purdue 
four. In comes Keyes. It is fourth down 
and Joe Azzaro cannot miss a field goal 
from there. But instead of Azzaro, Par- 
seghian sends in a play. Seymour, now 
covered by Keyes, and Snow, covered 
by Webster, go wide to the right, which 
isolates Purdue's two best defenders on 
the right side of the field. Hanratty, drift- 


ing back, wants to hit Tight End George 
Kunz in the left corner of the end zone. 
He waits, and dodges, and waits, but 
Kunz is covered. Finally, when his pro- 
tection at last breaks down. Hanratty 
throws across the middle to Seymour, 
who is surrounded by three men. The 
pass falls incomplete. 

The half ends with the score 7-6, and 
the suspicion begins to arise that Notre 
Dame may have let Purdue live too long. 
The only running the Irish have shown 
was back and forth from the sidelines, 
and the presence of Keyes has settled 
Purdue's pass defense. 

At half lime Mollenkopf tells his 
players that Notre Dame can be beaten. 
Keyes can cover Seymour, which means 
Purdue won't have to double-team him. 
Notre Dame is covering Purdue's re- 
ceivers man-for-man and Bob DcMoss 
says all Phipps needs is time to throw, 
because Purdue is going to get men clear. 
The second half begins, and Phipps gets 
the time he needs. 

Notre Dame receives, Hanratty misses 
with two passes and a run loses ground. 
Purdue starts at its 49. Six plays later it is 
third and 15 on the Irish 46. Phipps hits 
Keyes in the Hat for nine yards, but that 
only makes it fourth and six on the 
Notre Dame 37. No punt. No field goal. 
Phipps is back to pass again. He is 
rushed hard this time. He eludes Charles 
Lauck. Hardy's replacement, and al- 
most falls down. One hand brushes the 
ground. The Irish pass defenders relax 
ever so slightly and Bob Hurst gets be- 
hind Notre Dame Linebacker Mike Mc- 
Gill. Phipps does not throw the ball 
hard, he lofts it. wobbly but accurately, 
over McGill's head and into the hands 
of Hurst on the 20-yard line. Hurst is 
not stopped until he reaches the Irish 
three and on the next play Williams 
scores. Purdue elects to try for two points 
and makes it, Phipps hitting Beirne 
across the middle. 

It is 14-7, Purdue, and for the first 
time the Boilermakers have the momen- 
tum. Keyes rides the kickoff into the 
Notre Dame end zone. Hanratty, back 
to pass from his 20, is intercepted again 
at midfield and, when the Purdue of- 
fense stalls. Dick Berg punts out of 
bounds on the Notre Dame six. The 
Irish grind out a first down, and then 
Hanratty, rolling to his right, whips a 
beautiful pass downficld. where Kunz 
makes a diving catch on the Purdue 38. 
Blcier gets five, and although Hanratty 


fails to hit Seymour on second down he 
has seen Fullback Ron Dushncy slip 
across the middle without being cov- 
ered. Two plays later, on fourth and five, 
Hanratty calls for the same pattern, 
hitting Dushney over the middle for an 
Irish first down at the Purdue 22. On 
third and 10 he lays the ball right in 
Seymour's hands at the 10, but Keyes 
jolts Seymour and the pass is incom- 
plete. On fourth down Hanratty finds 
Dushncy across the middle again for a 
first down at the Purdue nine. Three 
plays later Blcier scores, and the extra 
point ties the game 14 14. 

One thing, however, has become clear: 
Purdue has taken away the Irish run- 
ning game. Notre Dame does not have 
a breakaway back, and it shows. Pur- 
due has closed off the weak Irish sweeps 
and has sealed off the inside, too. ‘‘First, 
the outside: then the inside.” says Mol- 
lenkopf later. Now Purdue is playing 
a four-man front line almost exclusive- 
ly. It is actually daring Flanratty. per- 
haps college football's best passer, to 
throw the football. 

Shortly before the end of the third 
quarter Phipps starts the Boilermakers 
moving from their 36-yard line. On third 
down he arches a spiral toward the left 
sideline, and Keyes, racing stride for 
stride with Mike Burgener, makes a fine 
catch good for 44 yards. On the first play 
of the fourth quarter Phipps scrambles 
for seven yards to the Notre Dame 16, 
where he is faced with a fourth-and- 
three situation. Again there is no thought 
of a field goal by a team in excellent posi- 
tion. Instead, wisely gambling that it 
needs a touchdown, Purdue calls on 
Keyes. Phipps pitches back to Keyes, 
who follows Williams' fine block around 
left end for the first down. The Irish call 
time, and Keyes tells Phipps that he can 
get free in the right flat. Phipps promptly 
steps back, waits for Keyes to get a stride 
on his defender, then throws to him as 
he races wide open at the goal line. Pur- 
due leads. 21-14. 

Once more the Irish fight back. Han- 
ratty, his shirt stained and his socks sag- 
ging about his ankles, drives Notre Dame 
76 yards in eight plays, finishing with a 
27-yard touchdown pass to Snow. The 
kick ties the game again, 21-21. 

Phipps now starts Purdue toward the 
winning score. From his 36 he runs for 
nine yards, and when Notre Dame is 
penalized for unsportsmanlike conduct 
Purdue is in excellent shape— first and 
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10 at the Irish 31. Two plays fail, how- 
ever, and it is third and 10. The Boiler- 
makers line up with Beirnc split left and 
Keyes wide to the right. Phipps goes 
back to pass, and Beirne and Keyes break 
toward the sidelines. As the Notre Dame 
secondary spreads and the linebackers 
rush Phipps. Purdue's Bob Baltzcll slips 
out of the backficld and curls across the 
center. All the Irish eyes arc on Keyes. 
Phipps throws to Balt/cll at the 10. and 
Baltzell cuts away from Tom Schocn 
and Mike Burgener for the touchdown. 
Purdue leads 28 21 with 10 minutes 
to go. 

There is still ample time for Notre 
Dame, and Hanralty knows it He passes 
to Kunz. for nine, runs for five and then 
completes a pass to Seymour for 14. It is 
only the second pass Seymour has caught 
in the second half. Hanralty passes to 
Snow for 16 more, sweeping the Irish to 
a first down on Purdue's 19. 

Notre Dame is sure to score Will Ara 
go for the tie or the win? The very pros- 
pect of the situation arising is too ironic 
to bear. Tic another one for the Clipper? 

On first down Hanratty is rushed, but 
he gets off a strong, high pass to Snow 
that just Hicks off the end's hands as he 
leaps at the goal line. On second down 
Hanratty is hard pressed. Rolling to his 
left, he throws to Seymour, who is slant- 
ing into the end zone ahead of Keyes. By 
now Keyes is moving as if his legs arc 
lead. The ball is there — but inches out 
of the reach of the sprawling Seymour. 
Third down and Hanratty is forced to 
run. He loses a yard. Fourth and 1 1 at 
the Purdue 20. Hanratty goes back to 
pass again, but everybody is covered ex- 
cept Kunz, who catches the ball at the 
14— five yards short of the first down. 

Purdue cannot move and punts to the 
Notre Dame 38. With 1 :39 left. Han- 
ratty fades back to throw his 63rd pass. 
26 more than any Notre Dame quarter- 
back has ever thrown in one game, In 
desperation he goes long to Seymour. 
The pass is weak, Seymour cannot get 
back to it. but the ubiquitous Leroy 
Keyes can. He intercepts, and a moment 
later the game is over. Pandemonium. 

Parseghian takes a long, tired look 
at the scoreboard and starts across the 
field. Mollenkopf moves toward him. 
then stops and kicks at a divot. He does 
not know what he is going to say. And 
then they are walking off the field to- 
gether. Good game. Excellent game. 

Finally Mollenkopf gets through the 


crowd and back to the Purdue locker 
room. All those "Fat Jack Must Go" 
headlines of a year ago arc a long way 
behind him. He will be the one to decide 
when Fat Jack retires now. It is a com- 
forting thought. The locker room is 
bedlam. 

"Wasn't everybody great!" Phipps is 
saying. "What about Leroy!" 

All Keyes has done is play more than 
40 superb minutes against Notre Dame. 
"I have never seen anybody adjust as 
fast as Keyes," says Purdue Defensive 
Coach Bernie Miller. "I knew Seymour 
was unhappy to see No. 23 come into 
the game to cover him. Seymour didn't 
catch a pass on Keyes in last year's game. 


Not a one. He catches six today before 
we put Keyes in. and after that he only 
gets one off Leroy." 

Keyes. Offensive Coach DcMoss is 
pointing out, caught nine passes for 
108 yards and ran the ball for vital first 
downs. And how about that intercep- 
tion! How about that! 

Over in front of his locker Keyes is 
tenderly slipping his black Purdue jacket 
over a bruised left shoulder. He picks 
up his walking stick and leaves for a vic- 
tory party. "I don't really know if I can 
make it." he says. "I've never been so 
tired in my life." Keyes hasn’t missed 
anything all day. He won't miss the 
party. end 



IN DALLAS, SPYTALK AND A ROUT 

Skulduggery and a mysterious yellow Chevrolet contributed to the fun but not to the stunning display of power that 
lifted Los Angeles last weekend to the top of the NFL along with Green Bay and Baltimore by TEX MAULE 


In the week before their game with Dal- 
I las, the Rams prepared themselves so 
meticulously that Tex Schramm, the 
president of the Cowboys (and a former 
general manager of the Rams), claimed 
the whole business smacked more of a 
James Bond novel than it did of legiti- 
mate scouting. What got Schramm was 
a yellow Chevrolet that was parked near 
the Cowboys* temporary practice area, 
a high school field borrowed pending the 
reclamation of their regular practice site. 
At the close of Thursday practice. Head 
Coach Tom Landry dispatched a guard 
to find out who was in the car, where- 
upon the Chevy raced away. 

The guard took the license number 
(KRZ 308), and Schramm checked with 
the Hertz Rent-A-Car agency at the Dal- 
las airfield. He found that the car had 
been rented on Tuesday evening by J. R. 
Sanders, Los Angeles Rams, 7813 Bev- 
erly Boulevard. A little more detective 
work revealed that Johnny Sanders, chief 
of the Rams' talent-scouting staff, and 
Norm Pollom, an aide, had checked into 
the Executive Inn, a hostelry near the 
airport, on Tuesday evening. In a fine 
rage, Schramm fired off a hot wire to 
Commissioner Pete Rozclle. complain- 
ing of what he called the Rams* "chican- 
ery." George Allen, the head coach of 
the Rams, was confronted with the spy 
charges when the club landed in Dallas 
Friday evening but, understandably, he 
denied all and filed a countercharge of 
his own. 

"There was a guy sitting in a eucalyp- 
tus tree overlooking our practice field 
Thursday.” said Allen seriously. "By the 
time we saw him and sent someone after 
him, he climbed down and ran away. 
From the rear he looked like Bucko Kil- 
roy.” 

Kilroy is a Cowboy scout and weighs 
in the vicinity of 300 pounds. It is hard 
to believe that he could have climbed 
a eucalyptus tree, much less perched 
among the limbs of one to lake notes, 
as unnoticed as a sparrow. 

Whatever the truth of the charges, it 
is doubtful that either Bucko Kilroy or 
Johnny Sanders contributed materially 


to the game plans of their respective 
clubs. As Allen pointed out. both teams 
are plentifully supplied with film of pre- 
vious games and each is well acquaint- 
ed with the plays— and ploys — of the 
other. Allen also stressed that he had 
prepared his game plan long before Fri- 
day, when he would have received infor- 
mation from Sanders. 

"That’s all true enough,” said the qui- 
et, scholarly Landry. "They know all of 
our offense, but we use a lot of offensive 
sets and it would certainly be valuable 
for them to know which ones we had on 
our ready list. It is an unethical thing to 
do." 

In the game itself it was not Bondian 
lunatricks so much as the Los Angeles 
football team itself that made the differ- 
ence. The Rams are equipped with an 
enormous amount of muscle, morale 
and mobility. They added a surprisingly 
good offense to the best defense in the 
National Football League and demol- 
ished the Dallas Cowboys 35-13 before 
75.000 dismayed fans in the Cotton 
Bowl. The game placed the Rams at the 
head of the NFL along with Green Bay 
and Baltimore. It also established their 
defense as the very best. 

Long before spies became an issue, 
George Allen had thoroughly briefed 
his club on the multiple, complex offense 
of the Cowboys. Los Angeles gave up 
two touchdowns, but the first of these 
came in the second period as a result of 
a blocked punt that put the ball on the 
Ram one, first and goal. Only once dur- 
ing the game could the Cowboys con- 
trive a real drive. 

"We get a hundred-page scouting re- 
port on Monday of every week, covering 
the club we play the next Sunday," said 
Max Baughan, the linebacker who came 
to the Rams from the Philadelphia Ea- 
gles and now captains the defensive unit. 
He was in the Ram dressing room after the 
game, his uniform drenched in perspira- 
tion, his thin, sandy hair plastered flat on 
his head. "From Monday to Wednesday 
I live in a state of confusion,"* he went on. 
"By Thursday it begins to come clear. 
By Friday we have it down pat and we're 


ready to play our game. Coach Allen 
gives us a completely different defense 
for each club. I mean our defenses are 
basically the same, but the application 
is different for each team. We knew just 
about what the Cowboys would try to 
do to us, and they didn't have any sur- 
prises." 

The Ram defense is based primarily 
on a fine line. The ends are 6' 5" David 
Jones and 6' 7" Lamar Lundy. The tack- 
les are 6' 5" Merlin Olsen and 6' 5" Rog- 
er Brow n. They add up to 1,090 pounds, 
which is what sometimes lands on op- 
posing quarterbacks. 

In this game, Allen's strategy was to 
prevent the Cowboys from scoring on 
long plays while allowing them the op- 
portunity to run or to attempt short 
passes. "Most passes are thrown from 
play action now,” said Lundy, the small- 
est (260 pounds) but senior member of 
the four. "The quarterback fakes to a 
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back going into the line, hoping you'll 
react to the run. and then he drops back 
and throws. Well, we just flat ignored 
the run. We went after Meredith. Sure, 
they ran on us a little and they got some 
short ones, but they didn't drop any 
bombs on us and no team's ever gonna 
beat us on short passes and runs. Not 
when our offense plays the way it did 
today. They were just fantastic out there. 
We were really prepared for this game. 
I mean really ." 

After the game the man responsible 
for the preparation. Allen, said: "They 
did just about what we thought they 
would do. We knew we had to shut off 
Bob Hayes, and we concentrated our 
efforts on that. How many balls did 
he get? Two for IS yards. We shut him 
off pretty good.” 

The Ram power and muscle made it- 
self felt most keenly in the second half, 
when Los Angeles scored twice within 
less than two minutes to put the game 
out of reach. The big defensive line, 
which might have been expected to flag 
in the 90° heat on the Colton Bowl field, 
seemed instead to grow stronger as the 
day grew long. 

"I prepared them to be a strong sec- 
ond-half team." said Allen proudly. "In 


training camp, in the heal at Fullerton, 
we had some very long workouts, and 
we always worked in full pads and head 
gear. That kind of work pays off on a 
day like this one." 

The four are a relaxed, uninhibited 
group before and after a game, and they 
arc fond of kidding Allen. During train- 
ing camp in California, when they felt 
that his practices were stretching out a 
little too long, they had their own way to 
serve warning on him. All defensive 
teams break a huddle with a clap of their 
hands and a shout of "Hey!" The four- 
some. to let Allen know it was time to 
quit, would yell. "Hey. icecream!" If he 
went on anyway, they changed the call 
to, "Hey. papaya!" Allen is very fond of 
ice cream and drinks papaya juice to 
allay a stomach ulcer. 

During the long afternoon they spent 
chasing Dallas Quarterbacks Don Mere- 
dith and Craig Morton, the four reached 
them only twice, for a total loss of 16 
yards. But time and again they made them 
hurry their throws. The Rams wound up 
with three pass interceptions and they 
recovered one fumble, and even though 
they were not concentrating on stopping 
the Dallas running attack they limited 
the Cowboys to just 51 yards rushing. 


Dan Reeves, the strong Dallas back who 
was the Cowboys" leading rusher last 
season, carried the ball nine times and 
wound up with a loss of two yards. 

For the first time this year, the Ram 
defense was augmented by an equally 
powerful offense. Roman Gabriel, the 
6' 4" quarterback, completed 14 of his 
25 passes. He rolled out around his right 
end from the three-yard line for the 
Rams' first score, then repeated the play 
in the fourth quarter from the one. The 
Rams also put on an impressive exhibi- 
tion of skill and strength running the 
ball. They gained 221 yards in all. and this 
against a defensive line that is rated as 
second only to their own. 

Ironically, the Ram whose running 
caused the most damage to Cowboy 
hopes was Lcs Josephson. A big. de- 
ceptively fast man who blocks as well as 
he runs, Josephson came to Los Angeles 
in a trade with Dallas. He gained 82 
yards Sunday, and on the second of Ga- 
briel's roll-out touchdowns it was Jo- 
sephson who swept aside Cowboy Line- 
backer Chuck How Icy at the goal line to 
free him. 

Two of the best runs of the afternoon, 
though, were turned in by Tommy Ma- 
son, the back Allen obtained from the 
Minnesota Vikings and kept out of the 
preseason games, saving him for the 
regular season. Mason got free for 
good, twisting runs of 16 and 15 yards, 
breaking tackles both times and cut- 
ting quickly and sharply. Dick Bass, 
the small Ram fullback, should be even 
more effective from now on with the 
powerful outside threat that Mason pro- 
vides. He scored the Rams' last touch- 
down against the Cowboys when Gabriel 
faked w ide to Mason, then handed off to 
him on a trap over tackle. Bass burst 
through the hole, bounced off a would- 
be tackle by Linebacker Lee Roy Jor- 
dan. then feinted his way through the 
Dallas secondary on a run that carried 
21 yards to the goal. 

By the end of the long, hot day it was 
obvious that the Cowboys had been 
beaten by a belter team, one with big- 
ger and stronger defense and a smooth, 
beautifully articulated offense. The 
Rams needed no notes from Johnny 
Sanders sitting in a yellow Chevrolet 
outside a Dallas practice field to win 
this one. Spies will not be a deciding 
factor, either, in the remainder of their 
schedule. The Rams clearly are one of 
the three best teams in the league, end 



SPLASH OF STRANGE 
HUES IN BASEBALL’S 
MOST FRANTIC WEEK 



The tumult of the long season culminates in the classic duel 
that is the World Series and, as millions of Americans focus 
their attention on baseball, Photographer John G. Zimmerman 
finds the mood and fire of the game in these almost psyche- 
delic photographs, created with the aid of the solarization 
technique. The intent crowd, a slide into home, a power hitter 
swinging, a manager's meeting at the mound, a catcher mov- 
ing for a pop-up— all are here, spectacularly colored on film, 












A WILD FINALE-AND IT’S BOSTON! 




It went on and on and on. the American League pennant race, to the last 
week, the last weekend, the last game. A superplayer named Yastrzemski 
brought it to its proper conclusion late Sunday by WILLIAM LEGGETT 

C al Ermer. the gray-haired rjianagcr 
of ihe Minnesota Twins, stood be- 
hind the batting cage at Boston’s Fen- 
way Park early last Sunday afternoon, 
watching his team take batting practice 
in preparation for what turned out to be 
ihe vital game of the longest, dafiicst and 
most desperate American League pen- 
nant race in history. “In bullfighting," 
Ermer said, "I understand that the mo- 
ment of truth usually comes sometime 
around 4 in the afternoon. I have a feel- 
ing that it will come a lot earlier today." 

Not really. It was 3:21 p.m. when the 
truth came out about Ermcr’s Twins. In 
the ensuing 24 minutes the city of Bos- 
ton went wild as the Red Sox scored five 
runs to beat Minnesota 5-3 to sn in their 
first pennant since 1946. Of course, in 
keeping with the nature of the race. Bos- 
ton's victory could not be fully savored 
Until nearly four hours later when Bobby 
Knoop of the California Angels picked 
Up a ground ball 700 miles west at Tiger 
Stadium in Detroit and turned it into a 
double play. That ended the game there 
and knocked the Tigers, who up to then 
had a chance to tic. into oblivion. 

In retrospect, this season’s American 
League race seemed destined from the 
start to be won by the Red Sox. w ho now 
take their place with the 1914 Braves and 
the 1951 Giants as the most improbable 
pennant winners in baseball’s long and 
wonderfully colored history. Since July, 
people in New England— and almost 
everywhere else in the U.S., except De- 
troit, Chicago and Minnesota— had been 
talking about the Red Sox and their 
chances of winning as "the impossible 
dream." They kept dying in August and 
September — do you remember that they 
lost five out of seven games to Baltimore 
as summer turned to fall two weeks ago? 

and, like a fighter who is either punch- 
drunk or gallant, kept getting up and 
swinging. Before those last two decisive 
games against Minnesota, a wire was 
pinned upon a bulletin board hung in 
Boston's clubhouse. It read: “We ask 
nothing, but our hopes arc continued 

The final out of Boston's fabulous season set- 
tles in Rico Petrocelli's upraised glove as Jim 
Lonborg and Carl Yastrzemski jump for joy 

Photograph by Herb Scharfman 
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WILD FINALE 



high. Godspeed". And when the Red 
Sox trotted out on the field for their final 
game of the season, the swollen crowd 
of .15.770 in Fenway Park (2.246 beyond 
official capacity) stood and cheered. The 
crowd in Boston wanted the Red Sox 
to win, sure, but the salute the team 
received was more a thank-you for bring- 
ing back the thrill of w inning baseball to 
one of the great baseball cities. 

The man who had made the Red Sox 
win all season long was Carl Yflstrzcm- 
ski. the brown-eyed. 28-year-old left 
fielder who in the last two dramatic games 
against the Twins did more than it seems 
possible for one man to do in a basebal' 
game. Yastrzemski made breathtaking 
running catches and at least one utterly 
extraordinary throw, and he hit — oh. 
how he hit! Fight times he came to the 
plate in the two games, and seven times 
he got hits; two infield hits, a double, 
three solid singles and a dramatic three- 
run homer. 

The most important thing that Yas- 
trzemski did. however, was take charge 
of a pennant race that during, the final 
two weeks of the season threatened to 
disintegrate into farce. Just because four 
teams are locked in a fight for a cham- 
pionship does not mean that the race is 
automatically majestic not if the teams 
involved play poor baseball, fumble 
away opportunity after opportunity and 
lose as many games as they win. That 
was what was happening, except for 
Yastrzemski. 

The White Sox. the scramblers, had 
found themselves in the perfect spot, 
half a game out. five games to play 
against Kansas City and Washington, 
their nonpareil pitching staff rested and 
ready. But the White Sox were shut out 
three times in these last five games, lost 
them all and fell clammily out of the 
race. 

The Tigers kept lurching into conten- 
tion and then, as though aghast at find- 
ing themselves in the spotlight, scurrying 
into shadow. They beat the While Sox 
twice, once with a spellbinding seven- 
run rally in the ninth, then dropped a 
doubleheader the next day. They rallied 
to win four straight and the lead, then 
bowed 5 0 to the Washington Senators 
and blew two seemingly sure wins to 
Boston. They rallied again to win three 
straight, then threw away a 4 2 lead to 
Washington in the ninth. On the final 
weekend of the season, confronted with 
successive doublehcaders. they won the 


big first game each day and then died in 
the second. 

Minnesota held onto first place, ei- 
ther in whole or in part, from Septem- 
ber 2 to the end of the season, except for 
two days in midmonth and on the fate- 
ful 1st of October. The Twins, though 
they did not know it for certain at the 
time, abandoned the pennant in Chica- 
go when they were beaten once, twice, 
three times by the White Sox, the mid- 
dle game falling through their hands like 
quicksilver when the Sox scored four 
times in the last of the ninth to win 5 4. 

Yet by last Saturday afternoon Bos- 
ton's chances for a pennant required a 
sweep of the Twins, and Minnesota had 
its two best pitchers. Jim Kaat and Dean 
Chance, ready to pitch. The Twins had 
always played well in Fenway Park; in 
their pennant-w inning year, 1965, they 
had beaten the Red Sox in 17 of 18 
games and had won eight of nine played 
in Fenway. 

But bad luck and bad morale dogged 
this year's Twins. Not long before the 
crucial meeting with the Red Sox. the 
team divided even further on the ques- 
tion of who would get World Series 
shares and why, Many veteran members 
of the Twins felt that Sam Mcle, the 
deposed manager, should be cut in. He 
had handled the club from late l%2 until 
Owner Cal Griffith relieved him of his 
post in early June this year and replaced 
him with trmcr. The players argued 
violently, and the w ishes of the veterans 
were rejected. As one of them said. “I 
was never so ashamed of anything in 
my life. And we had enough problems 
even before that came up." 

When they went against Boston in the 
showdown series last weekend, the Twins 
played their absolute worst. An elbow 
injury forced Minnesota's best Septem- 
ber pitcher, Jim Kaat. out of the first 
game in the third inning. But even so, the 
Red Sox seemed always to be the attack- 
ing team. In the Saturday game Min- 
nesota carried a 1 0 lead into the fifth 
inning, and then Boston got two runs. 
The Twins tied the game in the sixth, but 
w hen Ron Kline came on in relief George 
Scott launched his first pilch into the 
center-field stands for a homer that put 
the Sox ahead. In the seventh Boston 
put two runners on base, one on a griev- 
ous error by Shortstop Zoilo Versallcs, 
and Yastrzemski came to bat. Carl in- 
stantly homered into the bullpen, and 
one Vice-President, six governors, two 
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WILD FINALE continued 


Senators and all of Boston stood up and 
cheered, though the Vice-President was 
just being polite. 

That homer eventually proved to be 
the hit that won Yastrzemski baseball’s 
Triple Crown and Boston the pennant. 
When Yastrzemski went out to left field 
the next inning, with the crowd still 
cheering, he scraped for a moment at the 
grass with his spikes and hollered over 
his shouideT \o the man in the \eft-heid 
scoreboard to ask about the progress of 
the Detroit-California game. Then, when 
the crowd finally quieted down he 
looked up into the stands and raised his 
cap just slightly. Later he said, ‘‘I knew 
the dream was no longer impossible." 

In Sunday’s game Yastrzemski had 
trouble picking up a base hit by Kille- 
brew. and it went through his legs for 
an error that let Minnesota go ahead 
2-0. *'l felt awful,” he said afterward, 
‘‘like I goofed the whole world up." But 
in the sixth inning Yaz's hit was the key 
one that rocketed Boston to the cham- 
pionship. With the bases loaded, the 
Red Sox losing 2-0, he deftly pounded a 
single to center to tie the game. That 
was the inning that Pitcher Jim Lonborg 
launched with a startling safe bunt, and 
when it was over Boston led 5-2. But 
Yastrzemski was not through. With 
Minnesota threatening in the seventh 
inning, one run in, Harmon Killcbrcw 
chugging to third and Bob Allison dig- 
ging for second with the tying run after 
dumping a double, seemingly, into the 
left-field corner, Yastrzemski came up 
with the ball, threw strongly and per- 
fectly to second and cut Allison down. 
“I looked for an exacting second," Ya- 
strzemski said later. And then he threw, 
to the right base at the right time. 

When the game was over Yastrzemski 
was pounded on the back by Tom Yaw- 
key, who has been the owner of the Red 
Sox for more than three decades. Lat- 
er, after Detroit had lost to California, 
Yawkey walked over to Yastrzemski and 
said, “Carl, I don't know what to say to 
thank you. In my 33 years of baseball 
nothing has ever had me more excited." 
Yastrzemski looked at Yawkey and said, 
“Do we finally get a chance to drink 
the champagne?” 

Dick Williams, the 38-year-old man- 
ager, raised a glass and said to Yawkey. 
"Here's to the pennant.” Yawkey said, 
“I haven’t had a drink in four years, but 
I’ll drink to that." The impossible dream 
had come true. end 
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THE SONIC BOOM IN SEATTLE 


First major league franchise in the Northwest, the SuperSonics of the National Basketball Association 
are a big hit in town so far, but then the season hasn't opened yet by FRANK DEFORD 


S eattle is located down the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca, on Puget Sound, west 
of the Cascades, east of the Japan Cur- 
rent, nestled in Boeing's pocket and, at 
present, in the apple of Charlie Finley's 
eye. It is the largest city in the North- 
west, 19th in the nation, with a metro- 
politan population of more than a mil- 
lion and a half and one new major league 
franchise the Seattle SuperSonics. or 
Sonies or SuperBabies. as they are also, 
affectionately, known. For the first time, 
the National Basketball Association has 
moved into virgin territory ahead of its 
football and baseball competitors. 

The NBA accepted Seattle and San 
Diego as expansion teams for this sea- 
son. Both are fresh new franchises in bur- 


geoning Pacific areas, operating under 
bright, able leadership the San Diego 
Rockets are in the capable hands of Gen- 
eral Manager-Coach Jack McMahon 
but there is one big difference between 
them. The Rockets are one of seven es- 
tablished major league teams in the Los 
Angeles-Orange County-San Diego cor- 
ridor, an area hardly the size of Dela- 
ware. The Sonies. on the other hand, are 
the lone big-league franchise in the en- 
tire northwest quadrant of the nation, an 
area stretching north from San Francisco 
and west from Minneapolis-St. Paul. 

Seattle represents the final frontier for 
expansion, so it is witnessing one of the 
last of those w onderful, childish times of 
innocence and pride that have touched 


so many U.S. cities in the last 1 5 years 
when our city finally got in the major 
leagues, when our ball club first came to 
town. It all began that breezy April 
morning in 1953 when the Braves came 
down Wisconsin Avenue into Milwau- 
kee. The parade ends at last, now, under 
the Space Needle in Seattle. The time is 
over. All the country has majors now. 
There arc no more wide-open spaces left. 

Curiously, unlike most of its expansion 
predecessors. Seattle made little effort to 
get the franchise. But once the city woke 
up to find it did at last have one. it began 
to embrace the team properly. In April, 
six months before the season w ould start, 
excitement was at such a pitch that a coin 
flip between Seattle and San Diego to 
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determine which would draft first — was 
broadcast live back to Seattle from San 
Francisco. Presumably, this was a first 
for coin flips and, burdened with the re- 
sponsibility of reporting this historic oc- 
casion, Hank Greenwald, the incisive 
and witty San Francisco announcer, 
broadcast it all in the phony death whis- 
per that usually distinguishes golf broad- 
casts. Seattle lost the flip. 

Still, the interest grew, undaunted. A 
booster club, the UltraSonics, was swift- 
ly assembled. Club officials were invited 
to speak all over the state. Season tickets 
were pushed. The newspapers reported 
scores of the practice “horse" games 
that groups of the Sonics played against 
each other. 

To preside over the club’s black-tie 
opening-night ceremonies on October 20, 
a civic group that calls itself, descriptive- 
ly, Seattle Welcomes The SuperSonics 
Committee, was also formed. In its en- 
thusiasm, this organization proposed a 
half-time show that, calculated conser- 
vatively, would have lasted for2'/i hours. 
The climax would have been a Holly- 


wood star ("preferably female") de- 
scending a red carpet stretched down the 
aisles from the top of the Coliseum to 
mid-court. Reaching that point, she (pref- 
erably) would lead the assembled 13,000 
in the singing of Hello, Sonics. (What 
this country needs is federal legislation 
outlawing any more versions of Hello . 
You-know-who . ) 

The Sonics are run by a triumvirate. 
Don Richman, a TV writer from Studio 
City, is the general manager; Dick Vert- 
lieb, a stockbroker from Los Angeles, is 
the business manager; Al Bianchi, a for- 
mer journeyman guard, who spent most 
of his career in Syracuse, is the coach. 
Bianchi is described by Richman as a 
“quality dead-end kid" or a "quiet as- 
sassin." The players under his command 
are the usual band of kids and very-nears 
and Al Bianchi-type hangers-on who 
make up expansion teams in every sport. 
The biggest names arc Tom Meschcry, 
a poet, who is on leave of absence 
from the Peace Corps to play two years 
with the Sonics, and Walt Hazzard, 
who lost his job with the Lakers when 


his tenant, Archie Clark, beat him out. 

On the surface, it might appear that 
the two guys in from L.A. — the TV fel- 
low and the Merrill Lynch hotshot — are 
on the scene to try a quick fleecing of the 
locals. But this is not the case. Richman 
and Vertlieb came to Seattle at a consid- 
erable financial and emotional cost. They 
had to uproot their families, and they 
both left far more lucrative jobs. “I was 
making a lot of money." Vertlieb says, 
"but I found I just wasn’t satisfied. We're 
both frustrated athletes and sports nuts, 
and the more Don and I talked about 
this the more I knew we had to try it. I 
gave up my stockbroker's license. This is 
it. If we didn't do it, we knew we'd spend 
the rest of our lives wondering why we 
didn't take the chance." 

They got their backing from Eugene 
Klein and Samuel Schulman, the San 
Diego Chargers' owners, who took about 
70*// of the Sonics, which cost them 
SI, 750,000. The rest is held by smaller 
stockholders. Richman and Vertlieb 
have what they describe as a "participat- 
ing” stake in profits. Both have been 

continued 
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associated with sports before. Vcrtlicb 
coached in high school and was an as- 
sistant at l SC . where Richman worked 
as sports publicity director. Richman 
also ran the Chargers the one year they 
were in Los Angeles, and his public-rela- 
tions firm served as a consultant for the 
Lakers. Then he got into TV scripjwril- 
ing. I le wrote for The Donna lift’d Show, 
Gulf'd . The Farmer's Daughter. Hank, 
Please Don! Eat the Daisies, (iilligan s 
Island l in w hich Hu//ard once appeared ) 
and Green Acres. “Then." Richman 
says, "warmth was out, so I had to go to 
action.” He did Rat Patrol and Parian 
and The Man From l \ ( .1.1 His fa- 
vorite script was one for L . V( ./ / ..but 
it never made the air. NBC rejected the 
story as too "morbid." 

Here is the way it went. A character, 
described by Riehmanas "Gandhi-like.” 
falls into the clutchesofanevil aims mag- 
nate who has a bomb planted inside Gan- 
dhi-likc when Gandhi-like thinks he is 
just having an appendectomy. The evil 
one can send radio messages to the bomb. 
Avvvi be plans u> activate if wlvtn Ganvllw- 
likc addresses a conference of the vv orld’s 
disarmament leaders, l uckily, however, 
the signals from the radio are picked up 
by the fillings in the teeth of a girl from 
Newport News. Ya.She lets on about this 
to the man from U.N.C.I .F. The way it 
all was to work out. she is in the dentist 
chair, intercepting the signals, w henGan- 
dhi-likc gets up to speak to the confer- 
ence land, unbeknownst to him. get ev- 
erybody blown up). But the man from 
U.N.C.L.I . crosses signals, and when 
Gandhi-like opens his mouth the sound 
of the Beatles emanates from it. because 
that is w hat the girl from Newport News. 
Va. is listening to while she sits in the 
dentist's chair. 

Now. is Seattle ready for the mind that 
created this episode? Richman himself is 
not sure. The Northwest has a Califor- 
nia complex. It is jealous of the Golden 
State; suspicious, too. Yet it is impressed 
by California, and the natives like to 
boast that they arc on the way to emulat- 
ing California "Seattle is where Los An- 
geles was 1 5 years ago." goes the accept- 
ed ballyhoo line. Richman. recognizing 
these ambivalent emotions, decided he 
better come on low key for a change. A 
mod little fellow, who looks like a se- 
raphic Peter Lorre, he still wears his hair 
brushed down in front and can't stop 
snappingofTthconc-lincrst "We have two 
seasons in Seattle rainy and the Fourth 
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of July" ). "But you see," he says, linger- 
ing a dark rep tic. "I am wearing very 
sincere clothes." 

Bianchi. too, appears pleasantly out of 
place. He moves about in deep open- 
neck shirts, tight cuffless pastel blue 
pants and tennis — not basketball, but 
tennis shoes. Last year, in Oakland, 
where he was appearing as assistant 
coach with the Chicago Bulls, a brassy 
female voice called out to him: "Hey. 
Bianchi. how come you wear such tight 
pants?” 

"Hey. didn’t you come to watch the 
game?" A I replied. 

Bianchi was never a big name in the 
pros, One St. Patrick's Day in Los An- 
geles the I akers had green nets up. and 
Bianchi went for 25 points. The story is 
he went the rest of his time in the league 
just waiting for some more green nets. 
His career average was 8.1. Bianchi was 
asked to explain this at his first Seattle 
press conference. "It was very difficult 
to score." he replied, "from my position 
on the bench." For opening night. Rieh- 
nvan \s gvvvwg. Uv get RvAwchv Uv yvsvw the 
black-tic crowd and sit on the bench in 
his tuxedo. 

Is Seattle ready for this' Some sophis- 
ticates hold that it is home for the world’s 
square. Richman had a reception for the 
team Tonics With The Sonics. it was 
called but in the Space Needle the 
drinks they push are frothy rum me- 
ringues that come with sipping straws, 
one with a candle on top. There is the 
Cloud Buster, the Milky Wav and the 
Hay Slack, so that you can find a hay- 
stack in the aw. you guessed it. The 
Sonic players were reading a front-page 
story the other day that described the tra- 
vails of Miss Susan Bralcy. 22. who was 
pictured in a modest outfit, the hemline 
falling to just above her knees. Miss Bra- 
ley had been sent home from her job at 
the Seattle post office because this "mini- 
skirt" was "too distracting." The paper 
said "a respected and trusted woman" 
had been called in to render this deci- 
sion. The players were aghast. They just 
stared at the picture and read the story, 
over and over, shaking their heads. 

Seattle is really more like the Midwest 
than California. It is an honest home 
town. About W; of the people came 
from somewhere else, and now that they 
have found a home they are loathe to 
leave it except to go to work at Boeing. 
There arc. it is estimated. 250.000 out- 
door ‘barbecues in King County, which 
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SONIC BOOM continued 

may be why, during this past uncommon- 
ly hot summer, a smog often hung over 
the city, obliterating the magnificent view 
of Ml Rainier. On a clear day. Rainier 
appears like a bottomless snow-capped 
shroud above the city, though it is 55 
miles away Tommy Kron. a guard with 
the Sonics. rented an apartment on 
Queen Anne Mill, w ith a view of the city 
and the mountain to the south. But the 
Krons were in Seattle for two weeks be- 
fore the air cleared. Tommy walked out 
on the balcony one day and there was 
this monstrous mountain. "Money.” he 
called to his w ife Diane, "you won't be- 
lieve this, but all of a sudden there's this 
mountain right outside the window.” 
Diane called back for him to stop play- 
ing jokes. 

"Everybody here keeps telling me that 
they arc so sorry we are having so much 
ha/e." says Mrs. Pat Ha/zard. "I tell 
them. look. I lived in Los Angeles for 
seven years, and this isn't haze. It is good 
old smog. But they really don’t want to 
hear that." 

Seattle was settled in the IX5()s. incor- 
porated in 1 869 and burned to the ground 
in 1889. a week after Johnstown had its 
flood. Rebuilt, it had its first boom, non- 
sonic. during the Alaskan gold rush. The 
port, and the longshoremen who battled 
there, kept the city growing. It is still a 
big union town. Then came the aircraft 
industry, and Boeing. The new spapers es- 
chew most world developments to head- 
line each Boeing sale of a 707. Seattle is 
a boomtown for real now. Unemploy- 
ment is low ; the workers come from Cal- 
ifornia. Sonic Forward Bud Olsen was 
amazed to discover that prices were as 
high as they are in San Francisco. The Ol- 
sens and their two little girls had to settle 
for a house 18 miles outside of town. 

The team has already sold 1,500 sea- 
son tickets, with a total advance near- 
ing S250.000. respectable figures for most 
established clubs. Atlantic Richfield 
bought TV-radio rights for the next five 
years for SI million, and the local NBC 
outlet plans to preempt 1 1 nights of 
prime time for Sonic games. The Sonics 
are aw are, of course, that the outpouring 
of love and support for them is not al- 
together altruistic. Seattleites feel that if 
they do well by the Sonics. pro baseball 
and football are more likely to show up 
next. The Cleveland Indians almost came 
a couple years ago, and Charlie Finley 
would probably love to come to the 
Northwest and its frontier TV territory 
continurd 
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if Seattle had a stadium. The voters 
turned down a stadium bond issue two 
years ago, but a new and more attractive 
proposition for a S40 million domed sta- 
dium will be on the February ballot. It is 
a good bet to win. 

The Sonic players, if somewhat be- 
mused by the gee-whiz attitude of their 
new fans, are enjoying it and glad of the 
chance the fresh territory offers them. 
They also like their new management and 
are impressed with Bianchi, who has suc- 
ceeded in enhancing the good reputation 
he came with. Hazzard calls him a "bud- 
ding genius." Meschery says, "There is 
a chance for greatness there." In manner 
and strategy. Bianchi has patterned him- 
self after Alex Hannum, who was his 
coach at Syracuse. Last year, with John 
Kerr in Chicago. Bianchi helped leach 
the same basic system, and the Bulls be- 
came the most successful expansion team 
in history. "If any more coaches come in 
the league copying Hannum," Hazzard 
says, "Alex can get residuals." While he 
was with Kerr. Bianchi put the finishing 
touches on his own style. "Alex's man- 
ner is to stand back, look at you, exa- 
mine. and then act decisively as if there 
could not be any other way." Meschery 
says. "Johnny Kerr succeeds with jok- 
ing. And Al does it just as well his own 
way, too. He manages quietly, softly. 
You find yourself hanging on his words, 
just about mesmerized by his few simple 
hand motions." 

Bianchi will have to make the Sonics 
run and gamble and scramble to make 
up for their lack of experience as a unit 
and lack of size underneath, But then, 
that was the way Bianchi played and 
stayed in the league for 10 years. Haz- 
zard says. "You can see Al out there, 
working, just bringing back our confi- 
dence. After all, the first thing he has to 
do is make us forget that we are all a 
bunch of castoffs. We know we are. still.” 

"You turn it around.” Bianchi says. 
"You make that work for you. You say, 
'O.K.. here's your chance, so now show 
me.' " 

Unlike the others. Meschery does not 
carry the stigma of rejection. He had in- 
formed the San Francisco Warriors that 
he and his wife were going to Korea to 
work in the district office of the Peace 
Corps there, and he meant it. Tom Mes- 
chery is not the sort of man who would 
use the Peace Corps as a holdout gim- 
mick. But Richman simply offered him 
too muj:h money, flat out. and he post- 
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poned his Peace Corps assignment for 
two years, although the Mescherys will 
work in Korea between seasons. Mcs- 
chery is among the most sensitive and 
articulate of pro athletes. He is pub- 
lishing a hook of his own basketball 
poetry this winter. But he is not a lone 
intellect on the Sonics. If anything, the 
team is better in readin* and writin’ 
than in that other r. reboundin'. Plum- 
mer Lott, the rookie from Seattle U., 
is planning to attend law school. Kron 
is going after a master’s in business. Do- 
ric Murrey, the first-string center, is com- 
pleting his degree in electrical engineer- 
ing. Forward Henry Akin is also finish- 
ing his college studies, and first-round 
college draft choice Al Tucker received, 
as part of his bonus, a promise from 
the Sonics that they would finance the 
completion of his schooling. Bob Weiss 

who joins Hazzard. Rod Thorn and 
Kron in a most respectable backcourt 
— has already earned his master’s, and 
his thesis was the basis for establish- 
ing a program for intramural athletics 
in the Philadelphia elementary school 
system. 

The Sonics made a point of consider- 
ing the personality and character of play- 
ers to be drafted, instead of leaning sole- 
ly on talent. Hazzard. the first they 
selected (after San Diego chose Center 
Toby Kimball from Boston), possesses 
the particular qualities that can hasten 
the formation of a team identity. He 
comes into the ocker room, playing Taps 
on an imaginary trumpet. The dirge is for 
Henry Akin, who has just taken another 
beating in a card game that Olsen intro- 
duced called Boo-Ray. "Henry Akin." 
Hazzard calls out. “Henry, the same old 
tune." He blows another round of Taps. 
Akin, perhaps the only chew-tobacco 
basketball player, eyes Hazzard morose- 
ly, but he is suppressing a smile. 

Hazzard and Thorn ask Mcschery. the 
highest-paid Sonic, to sign their pay- 
checks so that they can be cashed. Walt 
follows w ith a few pointed remarks about 
the cost of Meschcry's new house in the 
fancy suburb of Mercer Island. Haz- 
zard's own spilTy home is in Bellevue, 
another high-dollar community. He 
was the first Negro in the area, and to 
welcome him his neighbors gave the Haz- 
zards a little party. The very next day 
Hazzard's 2-ycar-old son. Scooter, took 
a large bite out of the arm of a little girl 
down the street. 

Like Meschcry, Hazzard had no busi- 


ness being on anybody's expansion list. 
Unfortunately, the owner of the Lakers, 
the self-assured Jack Kent Cooke, per- 
suaded himself that Hazzard and Rudy 
LaRusso were the cause of all the team's 
problems. It is true that Hazzard's 
unique playmaking abilities were super- 
fluous on a team whose basic strategy has 
always been to get the ball to Pllgin Bay- 
lor and Jerry West and then fall back on 
defense. For the first 10 games of last sea- 
son, when both stars were injured much 
of the time. Hazzard averaged 19.8 
points, ninth in the league. He was play- 
ing 34 minutes a game and was fourth in 
the N BA in assists figures hecould easi- 
ly maintain for the full season with the 
Sonics. For the balance of last season, 
however, he played only 19 minutes a 
game and averaged 7.7. 

“Mr. Cooke would come in the locker 
room and shake hands with everyone else 

this is only after we won a game, of 
course," Hazzard says. "He’djustnod at 
me. Then he would invariably take my 
chair. Invariably. I don't understand that 
man. I don’t ask him to like me, but 
why does he let his personal feelings 
influence the way he feels about the 
job his players are doing on the court? 
I’ll tell you, by the end of last season I 
had lost all confidence. I was just men- 
tally worn down. I love this game, but I 
would have quit it before I played an- 
other season in Los Angeles, 

"What they have done to that team! I 
knew I was going, but Elg couldn't be- 
lieve it. When the announcement came 
that Seattle had picked me. he was over 
in about five minutes, and he just 
couldn't understand it. Hecricd. Can you 
imagine that Elgin crying? I miss him. 
I miss Archie. I don’t miss anything else 
in L A. 

“Up here, they treat you like a man. 
We had a meeting the other day. I spoke 
to Tom and Rod about it. and we all just 
got together. We talked about how we’ve 
got to play for that man [Bianchi]. We 
have to go out like this" he clenched a 
fist. “No. I don't mean hard. I mean la- 
get her. I mean unity . We do that, and we 
can win some games." 

"Going in with an expansion team." 
l orn Meschery says, "is like huyinga 50c 
speculative stock over the counter. If you 
hit it. you hit it big. But it is not just the 
financial analogy . I don't want to dwell 
on that. Your pride can go up: and your 
self-esteem. And the things that disap- 
pointed you can all fade away." end 
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COLLEGE FOOTBALL 


The Bulldogs looked for trouble and found it 


It is not for nothing that the small swale which is the site of Clemson’s Memorial Stadium is called Death 
Valley by opponents, and only a last-quarter touchdown run enabled highly favored Georgia to escape alive 


If his Southeastern Conference co-cham- 
* pion Georgia Bulldogs were scheduled 
to play the United Daughters of the Con- 
federacy. Coach Vince Dooley would he 
terribly worried. "I know we're favored." 
he would probably say . "but remember, 
they beat the DAR by 14 points last 
week. And that lady at eft tackle loves 
to hit.” Dooley has been drawling wolf 
at Georgia for three years, and in that 
time his teams have almost always proved 
him wrong. But at Clcmson. S.C. last 
weekend the highly rated Bulldogs near- 
ly made a prophet of their coach. 

There were those who thought Clem- 
son would serve as Dish of Dogmeat No. 
2 for Georgia, which had crushed Mis- 
sissippi State .?() 0 the week before. But 
Dooley, true to form, was pessimistic, 
for the Tigers had started off their season 
by drubbing Wake Forest 23 6. 

“H very thing Clemson did against 
Wake Forest was like being at midseason 
form.” Dooley said. "They didn't lose a 
fumble. They didn't miss any assign- 



flying into the end zone backward. Georgia's 
Kent Law rence scores t he w i nn i ng touchdow n . 


ments. They were just tremendous. I 
really think Clcmson should beat us." 
On Saturday , in their own friendly Clem- 
son Memorial Stadium, the Tigers al- 
most did. before surrendering 24 17. 

Memorial Stadium is the pride of 
Clemson Coach Frank Howard, a bald, 
fat and funny man who chews Penn's 
Thin tobacco and seldom loses at check- 
ers. The stadium is down a little hill, 
nestled in a gully. The Army Corps of 
Fngincers. not long ago. had to build 
two dikes to keep a flooding reservoir 
from tilling it up to the 27th row. I very- 
body calls it Death Valley, because it is 
usually a graveyard for visiting teams. 
This year Howard has installed a rock 
from the real Death Valley, in California, 
and it sits on a pedestal near the Clem- 
son players' entrance. F.ach man pats it 
before running down a 103-foot orange- 
and-purple rug and onto the field. 

In spite of Georgia's reputation. How- 
ard was reasonably optimistic. “I think 
this is one of the best teams I've had in 
a long time," he said. "I'm not like those 
pretty coaches up the line who talk about 
what poor teams they're going to have. 
They don't sell tickets." 

One of the added attractions of this 
particular episode of "Death Valley 
Days" was the presence on Georgia's 
Squad of Kent Lawrence, a 9.5 sprint- 
er from the Clemson area. Some folks 
in Pickens C ounty say Kent sprinted 
down to Cieorgia because his college 
entrance-exam figures were not up to 
ACC standards. They, and Coach How- 
ard. refer to the SIX' as the Knucklehead 
League, which is not the kind of senti- 
ment that makes for peaceful southern 
afternoons. 

By half time last Saturday few in the 
capacity crowd still shared Howard's op- 
timism. Georgia was out in front 17 3 
after intercepting two passes, recovering 
a fumble, kicking a field goal and led 
by Kirby Moore, a husky little senior 
quarterback scoring two touchdowns. 
Obviously Coach Dooley had been play- 
ing psychological games with that Clem- 


son- in- midscason-form propaganda. 

But Clcmson was not about to roll up 
its rug and retire graciously. Behind their 
powerful offensive line, the Tigers ad- 
vanced to a third-period touchdown with 
all the delicacy of an armored division, 
and moments later Frank Libcratore re- 
turned a punt 52 yards for another Clem- 
son touchdown, tying the score 17 17. 

Clemson had the momentum and 
against most teams would have gone on 
to win. but Georgia's defense lived up 
to its reputation through the whole 
fourth quarter, and the offense, which 
previously had not been able to move the 
ball on the ground, slowly drove for the 
winning touchdown. Ilcame when local- 
boy -makes-good Kent Lawrence dashed 
around end for 1 4 yards and went sailing 
into the end zone upside down. 

"I told the coaches a while ago that 
we seemed to be lackadaisical." said Kir- 
by Moore. "But I think we got the lest 
today, and we passed it. Coach Dooley 
had us well prepared. He's really smart." 

He is. indeed, and he may even start 
to develop the kind of following that 
hallowed Bear Bryant has over at Ala- 
bama. Jokes about Bryant's near divin- 
ity have been all the rage in Dixie, and 
there is a famous trick photograph that 
shows the Bear walking on water. Last 
week a cartoon was circulated on the 
(ieorgia campus that showed Vince 
Dooley running on water and carrying 
Bear Bryant in his arms. 

Joe Jakes 


FOOTBALL'S WEEK 

by MERVIN HYMAN 


THE EAST I. ARMY (2-0) 2. SYRA- 
CUSE (2-0) 3. NAVY (1-1) 

I or a while Iasi Saturday Army Couch Tom 
Cahill might have thought he was in for 
another Boston Massacre when Boston Col- 
lege took the opening k ekotf and went 80 
yards, scoring on a three-yard lunge by 
sophomore Quarterback Mike Fallon. The 
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Army defense recovered, but despite heroics 
by Linebacker Jim Bevans, who blocked a 
punt for a safety and prevented a BC score 
with an interception, the Cadets were still 
behind IO-9at half time. Then Nick Kurilko 
kicked two field goals, Fullback Charley 
Jarvis broke away for 64 yards to set up a 
nine-yard touchdown run by his substitute. 
Jim Greenlee, and Army pulled through 
21 10 . 

Syracuse Coach Ben Schw-artz.w alder felt 
that West Virginia would look for a heavy 
pounding from Fullback Larry Csonka. so 
he decided on a most unlikely gambit, a 
passing game, and Quarterback Kick C'as- 
sata threw for two touchdowns. Between 
passes Csonka managed II 7 yards. But 
most impressive of all was the Syracuse de- 
fense. the best against rushing in the nation. 
Led by Fnds Dave C'asmay and Steve 
Zcgulia, it held West Virginia to minus 19 
yards, as the Orange won 23 6. 

The Ivy League opened against outsiders 
and met some unexpected difficulties. Prince- 
ton looked beaten when Rutgers Halfback 
Bryant Mitchell ran 33 yards for his third 
touchdown to put the Scarlet ahead 21 14 
with only 2:04 logo. In the last minute, how- 
ever. Tailback Bob Weber threw an I l-yard 
pass to Bob Schoenc and then caught a two- 
point pass from Norman MacBcan to win 
for the Tigers 22 21. Dartmouth also had 
to come from behind to beat Massachusetts 
28 10. while Yale lost to Holy Cross 26 14. 
Harvard trounced Lafayette 51 0 as Quar- 
terback Ric Zimmerman threw three touch- 
down passes. In other Ivy games Columbia 
took Colgate 17 14. Penn outscorcd Lehigh 
35 23, Cornell heat Buckncll 23-7 and 
Brown was defeated by Rhode Island 12-8. 

THE SOUTH I. GEORGIA (2-0) 

2. ALABAMA (I -0-1) 3. TI-NNESSFE (l-l) 

Bruised in the ego by giving up 37 points in 
its opening game. Alabama's defense was 
back to normal against Southern Mississip- 
pi. permitting only 12 yards rushing and 
120 passing. Nor was the offense sluggish. 
Quarterback Kenny Stabler completed 19 
of 26 passes, three of them to his room- 
mate. Split End Dennis Homan, for touch- 
downs, and Alabama won 25 3. 

But Alabama may not have things quite 
so easy next week against Mississippi, for 
Ole Miss began to look like the SI C con- 
lender everybody I hough i it was when the 
Rebels ran past Kentucky 26-13. Tennessee 
could have been in for real trouble when 
Quarterback Dewey Warren was carried off 
the field with a knee injury early in the sec- 
ond half against Auburn, with the Vols 
ahead only 14 13. But Tailback Charlie Ful- 
ton, who used to be a quarterback, had not 
forgotten how. He ran and passed Tennes- 


see to two touchdowns and a 27 13 victory . 
Florida, with Fullback Graham McKcel 
scoring twice in the second half against 
Mississippi Stale, won handily 24 7. LSU 
showed lots of verve in beating poor Texas 
A&M 17-6. 

South Carolina continued to act like an 
Atlantic Coast challenger. Coach Paul Dict- 
zel came up with a spread offense that 
loosened up Duke's defense, and Tullback 
Warren Muir's one-yard plunge, with 38 
seconds to play, gave the Gamecocks a 
21-17 victory. 

Miami, struggling wiih its quarterback 
problems, got upset again, this time by Penn 
State 17 8. Miami Coach Charlie Tate had 
to be env ious when State's l oin Sherman ef- 
ficiently completed 15 of 24 passes for 188 
yards. 'Too bad 1 can't trade for a quarter- 
back or buy one." Tale said later. 

North Carolina Stale's defensive unit, 
which has been wearing white shoes this 
year because it wants "identity." earned it 
against Florida State. The Wolfpack held 
FSU to 36 yards rushing in a 20 10 victory. 
Georgia Tech struggled for a while wuh 
TCU before winning 24 7, and Tulane 
looked sound against North Carolina 36 1 1 

THE SOUTHWEST i .HOUSTON (3-0) 

2. TEXAS TECH (2-0) 3. IIXAS At IT PASO(l-O) 

Texas and Arkansas are supposed to be the 
two strongest learns in the Southwest Con- 
ference. and perhaps someday this season 
they may win a game. But not yet. It was 
Texas Tech that heal the Longhorns on Sat- 
urday after eight years of trying. Tech ( ouch 
J . T. King instructed his defensive secondary 
to charge in fast to stop the runs of Texas' 
Bill Bradley and Chris Gilbert, with all the 
risks of long gains that such a defense im- 
plies. But only once was Tech caught; Gil- 
bert got away for an 80-yard touchdown 
run. Tech Quarterback John Scovell more 
than made up for it. lie carried 25 times for 
175 yards, ran for one touchdown and 
passed for another. Ken Vmyard kicked 37- 
and 54-yard field goals, and the Raiders had 
a 19 13 win. "We were sick of hearing about 
this Longhorn supremacy." said King. "We 
had the best material and we won." 

Arkansas also lost Us second straight, this 
tune to Tulsa 14-12. In 1966 Coach Glenn 
Dobbs had predicted. "Arkansas won't beat 
me next year I'll have my team, and theirs 
will be gone." How right he was. He got his 
big boys flatbcllicd and went after the Hogs 
hard wuh a surprising running game instead 
of Tulsa's usual throw, throw, throw. Quar- 
terback Mike Stripling scored on eight- and 
two-yard runs. Doug Wyatt kicked two ex- 
tra points, and that was enough. 

Houston, meanwhile, rolled on. Quarter- 
back Dick Woodall threw four touchdown 


passes, three of them to Split End Ken He- 
bert. who also kicked six extra points and 
ran for two to score 26 in all. as the Cougars 
ripped off 695 yards on offense and beat 
Wake Forest 50 6. Houston's first team 
played only a half and Wondrous Warren 
McVoa a little more than a quarter, scoring 
once on a 70-yard pass play. Rice was the 
only SWC team to win. The Owls, over- 
coming a slow start with a 33-yard pass and 
a 60-yard run. bcai Navy 21 7. 

THE MIDWEST i. (2-<» 

2. COLORADO (2-0) 3 NOTRE PAME (l-l) 

CSC Coach John McKay was talking about 
his team the night before the Michigan State 
game. "I wish I knew how good we really 
are." he said. "What will we do tomorrow ‘ 
Well, we'll pass against them if we can. and 
I think we'll just let O.J. |Sunpson| see how 
strong their defense is." O.J. found out. 
and it wasn't strong enough. Quarterback 
Steve Soggc spread out the Spartan defense 
with his quick, short passes he completed 
14 of 1 6 and Simpson darted into the run- 
ning room that the passing made available. 

I uniting, faking and hulling when he had to. 
he carried 36 times for 190 yards am! scored 
two touchdowns. I ven with that the Tro- 
jans were behind 17 14 at half time, thanks 
to a comedy of second-period errors that let 
Michigan State take advantage of a fum- 
bled punt, an all-too-obvious long-passing 
situation and a misguided intentional safety 
for all of its points. Then Simpson sbowcvl 
another one of his talents. He threw a seven- 
yard pass actually it floated like a paper 
airplane to Jim Lawrence for the touch- 
down that gave the Trojans a 21-17 win. 

Michigan State's defeat was only part of 
one of the blackest Saturdays in Big Ten 
history Except for Purdue's 28 21 upset of 
Notre Daniel /wav 20 ). Illinois' 34 6 whomp- 
ing of Pitt and Indiana's narrow IS 15 win 
over Kansas, everybody lost. Wisconsin was 
shocked by Arizona Statc42 16. Iowa lost to 
Oregon Stale 38 18 and Minnesota. North- 
western and Ohio State kept the scores pre- 
sentable but went down, too Minnesota 
managed to stay even until half lime, when 
Nebraska Coach Bob Dcvancy told his 
players: "Run faster and block harder. " 
I hey did. just enough to score one touch- 
down and win 7 0 . Northwestern gave Mis- 
souri trouble until Gary Kombrink. a quar- 
terback who is supposed to be too untal- 
ented to pass and too wobbly to run. jolted 
the Tiger offense. He passed and ran for 
233 yards and set up two field goals by Jay 
Wallace, as Missouri won 13 7. Ohio Stale 
got the biggcsi surprise of all. Perhaps the 
Buckeyes believed it when Arizona Coach 
Darrell Mudra said. "If I were Woody 
Hayes, 1 wouldn’t be too excited about 
continued 
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playing us." OSU got an early touchdown 
and that was all, as junior Quarterback 
Bruce Lee led the Wildcats to two scores 
and a 14-7 victory. 

Oklahoma showed some Big Eight mus- 
cle by walloping Maryland 35-0, but Kansas 
State tumbled back to reality when it lost 
to Virginia Tech 15-3. In the Mid-American, 
Kent State surprised Ohio U. 2 1 -1 4 as Don 
Fitzgerald ran for 139 yards. 

THE WEST Fuse (3-0) 2. ucla (3-0) 
3. WYOMING (3-0) 

UCLA Coach Tommy Prolhro was offend- 
ed. Washington State, which had not scored 
all season, marched through the Bruins for 
80 yards and a touchdown the first time it 
got the ball. The brash Cougars were pun- 
ished immediately for their fling. Quarter- 
back Gary Beban and Halfback Greg Jones 
passed and ran for four touchdowns and, 
when they sat down, substitute Quarter- 
back Bill Bolden scored two more, one on a 


PLAYERS OF THE WEEK 

THE BACK: Purdue Halfback Leroy Keyes, 
who played both offense and defense in win 
over Notre Dame and both wonderfully 
well- catching nine passes, running the ball, 
scoring once and making a vital interception. 

THE LINEMAN: Wyoming Linebacker Jim 
House, a 200-pound junior, raised havoc with 
Colorado State's offense by making 10 tackles, 
helping with eight others and knocking down 
three passes in the Cowboy's 13-10 victory. 


55-yard run, Socccr-stylc-Kicker Zcnon An- 
drusyshyn booted two field goals and five 
extra points, and UCLA had its rout 51-23. 

Most Pacific Eight coaches had equally 
pleasant days. Washington finally got its 
new swing offense going behind sophomore 
Quarterback Tom Manke. Don Martin 
kicked three field goals, including a 56- 
yardcr. and the Huskies trounced Air Force 
30-7. California pulled off a mild upset by 
stopping favored Michigan 10-9 and Stan- 
ford outscored San Jose State 28- 1 4. Only 
Oregon faltered, losing to Utah 21-0. 

Just in case any Wyoming player had for- 
gotten last year’s lone defeat a 12-10 loss 
to Colorado State — Coach Lloyd Eaton had 
a handy reminder ready for him Saturday. 
When the Cowboys took the field they ran 
through a paper hoop that was inscribed: 
“Remember ’66." After that bit of whimsy 
Quarterback Paul Toscano proceeded to tear 
at Colorado Stale with his passing, com- 
pleting 14 of 29 for 250 yards and one touch- 
down. But even with that. Wyoming needed 
Jerry DcPoyster's two field goals the last 
one from 55 yards out to win 1 3-10. Mean- 
while, Brigham Young showed it will be a 
strong Western AC contender by rolling 
over Western Michigan 44 19. end 
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New car? 


Switch to Allstate 
for new insurance 
with 5-year 
Renewal Guarantee. 


Buy a new car this year, and 
Allstate auto insurance, and you’ll 
probably have the insurance 
longer than the car. 

Because Allstate guarantees 
to continue your insurance 
for at least five years. Even if 
you have accidents. 

The Renewal Guarantee goes 
into effect 60 days after your 
insurance is in force. And stays in 
effect for five years (starting with 
the effective date of your policy) as 
long as you and the other drivers 
in your family hold valid drivers’ 
licenses. 

You simply renew each year 
with the policies and rates then in 
effect. And, of course, pay the 
premiums when due. 

The Allstate guarantee applies 
to all coverages in your policy- 
liability, collision, comprehensive, 
medical payments— whatever you’ve 
bought. 


What’s more, you’re covered 
by Allstate’s Good Driver Plan with 
rates lowered or raised by your 
own family driving record. 

In a nutshell, you can cancel 
your insurance. Allstate can’t. 

If you’re considering a new 
car, shouldn’t you protect it with 
something as new as the new car? 


You’re in good hands with Allstate* 



Not available under the laws of Texas, N.C., La., Va., or Mass., or to assigned risks or to commercially-rated vehicles. 
Allstate Insurance Company - Northbrook. Illinois. 


boxing / Gilbert Rogin 


The devil had a left jab 


After the fight Nino Benvenuti had visions of Satan dancing in his 
head, but his real tormentor was a very down-to-earth Emile Griffith 


O nce again it was Mamma who knew 
best. "Didn't I tell you no Griffith 
ever lose twice?" Emclda Griffith was 
telling the world last week after her 
Emile beat Nino Benvenuti on a majori- 
ty decision to regain the middleweight 
championship. "There's no better child 
in New York. He made out of good 
stuff. He not made out of wine. When 
Mamma speak he listen, and he hit him 
in the belly. Nino only had a gift, He had 
to return it back." 

What's more, when Gil Clancy speak 
Griffith listen. Clancy, who is Griffith's 
co-manager and trainer, told Griffith be- 
fore the light: "Hmilc, I know you’re 
tight and nervous, but do me a favor and 
fight a good first round. In any cham- 
pionship fight the guy only holds the title 
until the bell rings." During the fight 
Clancy told him a few other things, like 
"Hit him! What the hell arc you looking 
at? Don't you go to sleep. You pay 


attention." To which Griffith replied. 
"Yes, sir." This is one way C lancy and 
Griffith w in a lot more than they lose. 

Furthermore, when Asdtubal Madsu. 
a soulful young man whom Griffith de- 
scribes as his son and C lancy ’s spy. speak, 
Griffith may be unexpectedly moved to 
tears. "The day of the fight I couldn't 
sleep." Griffith said when it was all over. 
"I tried, but I was edgy, so I looked at 
TV all day. Cartoons, as usual. Then 
Madsu came in with the sneakers I was 
going to wear in the ring if it was really 
raining. Tight until you drop,' Madsu 
said. Tears came into my eyes. And I 
was ready. Tonight I felt like fighting for 
the first time since my ... my accident. 
I hate talking about it." 

He was referring to his third fight 
with Benny Paret. who died thereafter. 
Griffith was locked in a bathroom in 
the Sheraton-Tcnncy near LaGuardia 
Airport, holding a little drink in his right 


hand— his victory party was on the other 
side of the door; with the left hand 
Griffith was picking a hair from Bcn- 
venuti’s chest out of his teeth. It had 
been that kind of a fight. "He actually 
was biting my ear in the ring." Griffith 
said, outraged. "Once he even pinched 
my butt and looked at me and laughed. 

I grabbed him by the throat. . . 

It must have been a left grab, because 
that was the hand that won for Griffith 

a lot of left jabs and straight lefts. 
"I beat the guy with one hand," Griffith 
said. (This is not to imply that he ne- 
glected shots to the body. As Howard 
Albert, his other manager, kept yelling 
from the corner. "In the spaghetti, 
Emile.") Griffith did some jabbing in 
the first fight, but he was reaching with 
the jab instead of moving behind it, so 
that he was off' balance: and since he 
kept coming at Benvenuti in a straight 
line, it was a simple matter for Benvenuti 
to step back from the jabs. Last week, as 
fog drifted through the ring in New 
York's Shea Stadium. Clancy had Grif- 
fith moving his head and shoulders as he 
advanced; that way Benvenuti could not 
predict the angle from which the jabs 
were coming and evade them. Clancy 
also made Griffith do what he calls 
"jabbing w ith your feet." By this. Clancy 
means that a fighter docs not put his 
weight on his left foot when he jabs but, 
like a fencer, moves forward with his 
weight equally distributed. In this fash- 
ion he can keep pressing with the jab 
without losing his balance. 

Still another innovation had Griffith 
leaning to the left as he jabbed instead of 
to the right, which is the natural tenden- 
cy. By dipping to the left Griffith was not 
only able to reach Benvenuti with his 
jab, but he kept Nino from slipping it to 
the right. Clancy got Griffith to bend to 
the left by making him wear a patch over 
his left eye in training. 

In a sense, the fight was over after 
the first round. Griffith did Clancy the 
favor and got off fast with his recon- 
ditioned jab and won it big. Benvenuti 
knew what was hitting him. What, to his 
subsequent sorrow, he did not know was 
what to do about it. Benvenuti needs 
room to fight, but when he backed off 
Griffith did not stand there looking men- 
acingly at him, as was the case in the first 
fight, so Benvenuti could counter with 
his flashy uppercuts. He was where Ben- 
venuti had just been, and Benvenuti had 
another jab in the mush. The first round 

continued 



GRIFFITH SHOOTS HIS STRAIGHT — AND IMPROVED — LEFT TO BENVENUTIS JAW 
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1968 Satellite Sport Wagon. 

Its tail gate opens up and down, 
side to side, 

and washes its own rear window. 
How about that, wagon fans? 


Our new tail gate swings. 
Four ways. 

Up. Down. Side to side. 
For cargo or 
passengers. 

And the beat goes on. 


There's also a new 
feature you can order. 

Press one button to 
lower the rear window. 
Then touch a second 
button. The window 
washes itself and comes 
up clean and dry. 

And the beat goes on. 


One more point. 

The floor is covered 
with vinoleum to resist 
scraping. 

The headliner is 
similarly durable. And it 
comes in replaceable 
sections. 

And the beat goes on. 



Last year, over a 
quarter million owners of 
other low-price cars 
were won over to 
Plymouth. 

It started a movement, 
a momentum, a beat. 

And the beat goes on. 



meet some of 
our first ladies 


Most countries have only one first 
lady. Our country, the Continental 
States of America, has many — our 
charming, helpful hostesses. You’ll 
meet them on our Proud Birds and 
they’ll make you feel like a visiting dig- 
nitary all during your trip. 

It’s not just their friendly greeting as 
you come aboard. ..or the way they 
serve your meal... or keep your chil- 
dren entertained. Much more impor- 
tant is how they do their jobs — with 
an almost patriotic pride. 

You feel this pride in their thorough- 
ness . . . their attention to detail. And as 
a result, you feel good, comfortable, 
confident. That’s the reason for choos- 
ing an airline — the way it does things, 
not because it just happens to go to a 
city you’d like to visit. 

In the C.S.A., come travel with us, 
and feel the difference pride makes. 
Your travel agent or Continental will 
arrange it. Please call. 




Continental Airlines 

the proud bird with the golden tail 
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had hardly started before he was cut in- 
side the mouth. Later his nose began to 
bleed, and he was swallowing blood the 
rest of the night. 

Although Bcnvcnuti won live or six 
rounds and the referee batHingly called it 
a draw. Griffith rarely relinquished con- 
trol. He determined the pace and the 
nature of the light, and Bcnvcnuti was 
compelled to light quite differently than 
he had intended, than is his manner. It 
was as though the lighters had exchanged 
roles Griffith vs as playing Benvenuti's 
part and Benvenuti Griffith's. In the 
first light Bcnvcnuti exerted his will on 
Griffith and dominated the light with 
his left hand while Griffith, frustrated, 
merely resorted to trying to knock him 
out. This time it was Benvenuti who 
crudely strove to get over a big punch. 

It may he difficult to comprehend 
why pri/elights so frequently follow this 
course, since it would seem that each 
round is. in elfect, a different light, and 
that a lighter of Benvenuti's experience 
and ability should simply be able to 
assume command at the beginning of 
a given round and to maintain it. One 
explanation is that a prizefight is pre- 
eminently a contest of wills, and its 
outcome is decided when one lighter, by 
this means or that, manages to impose 
his will upon the other. Once this sub- 
jection has taken place it almost in- 
variably prevails for the remainder of the 
bout; in a very real sense, one fighter is 
in the other's thrall. In the fog at Shea. 
Griffith imposed his will on Benvenuti 
in the lirsl round, and despite Griffith's 
characteristic lapses, particularly in sev- 
eral of the later rounds when, as Clancy 
put it. " I in ile lost his meanness." Ben- 
venuti had to lose. 

Directly after the light. Griffith was 
asked. "What next.’" Ilis reply: "Be 
champ." Benvenuti's future is. naturally, 
not as simple. I he morning after he was 
visited in his New York hotel room by. 
of all people. Muhammad Ali. 

"M-y-y-y friend.” proclaimed Ali. en- 
tering. "Hey. man. you look fine. Just a 
few scrapes. That ain't nothing. I had 
them myself after a light. Just enough 
marks to prove you earned the money 
You in good shape." 

"Then my appearance is misleading." 
Benvenuti said. "My spirit is tortured, 
and my chest is killing me like devils 
with knives on the inside." 

"Stay with it," Ali counseled. "Box- 
ing needs you. You’re like me colorful. 
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You bet your life on your shock absorbers 
every time you're behind the wheel of your 
car. And Monroe Shock Absorbers keep 
your wheels on the road — to keep you in 
control. Worn shocks won't. So before 
your shocks go. and take you with them- 
change to Monroe. More people replace 
their shock absorbers with Monroe than 
any other make in the world. 

But be your own safety council. Ask your 
dealer to show you good and bad shocks 
in action with the new Monroe Shock 
Demonstrator. 

Tail dragging? Scraping on inclines? Bot 
tommgon bumps? Monroe Load-Leveler 
stabilizing units keep your car level and 
steady— carrying or pulling a load. 




Take comfort in your safety 
with Monroe Shock Absorbers 


MONROE AUTO EQUIPMENT COMPANY . Monroe, Michigan 48161 


a most pleasant experience 
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English 

leather. 

after shave . . 
after shower... 
after hours... 

. the ALL-PURPOSE MEN'S LOTION, 
packaged in redwood $2 00. S3 50. 
$6 50. $10 00. 

Be sure your fragrance wardrobe" 
includes ENGLISH LEATHER* il’sthe 
one you'll reach for again and again. 



is no excuse, keep fit 
withTensolator 
in 77 seconds a day. 



Does a desk job keep you from ihc-excrosc you 
need to keep fit - dram away the hours you 
could use to swim, play tennis, or just get out 
and walk? The amazing Tensolator system of 
isometric and isotonic training is your answer. 
Firm muscles, erect posture, a tighter waistline 
and a body charged with vigor are yours in 77 
seconds a day I Many busy executives keep a 
Tensolator m the office - to exercise the simple, 
speedy Tensolator way. DON' I WAIT— TENSOLATL. 

1 rake the first step today Sand for free”] 
l brochure with complete details. Enclose 25c 
I to cover costs of handling and postage. 

I Thoylo Corp., Dept. SOA12. 509 Fifth Ave. I 
New York. N.Y. 10017 

I Name. | 

J Address { 

City State Zip .J 



A complete line of men's toiletries including 
the ALL-PURPOSE SKIN BALM. $1 .50 
GIFT SETS in authentic redwood boxes. 


I MEM COMPANY, INC., NORTHVALE, N.J. 



without letting us know so that we can deliver 
your weekly copy of SI on time— and to the 
correct address. Send details on change-of- 
address form in the back of this magazine. 

Soften every 
step with 
Dr. Scholl's 
Air-Pillo 
Insoles. 

These soft latex foam in 
soles absorb shock of hard 
floors, make any shoe more 
comfortable, "like walking 
on pillows." Sanitized* 
treated. Washable. 

Men's, women's sires 

EVERYTHING FOR FOOT CARE 




Remember, don't be discouraged. Don’t 
think of quitting. You're too young to 
do that. Say, how old are you, Nino?" 

"Twenty-nine,” Bcnvenuti said. 

"That’s too early to look for your 
slippers,” Ali said. 

"Now I feel maybe it is not," said 
Benvenuti. "At this moment I feel old." 

At the moment, Bcnvenuti looked it, 
but he had not entirely lost his self- 
esteem. "Yes, Griffith won," he said. 
"He was good, but he did not beat the 
real me. Griffith was a different man 
this time. He was a bold, mean, deter- 
mined fighter. He was a devil in the ring. 
But he knew I was handicapped from 
the third round on. He would have never 
taken such chances otherwise.” 

Benvenuti was referring to the torn 
ligaments in his left side. "I did it to my- 
self," he said. "I twisted back to throw a 
hook and I heard something go pop and 
then great pain. The rotation of the chest 
muscles forcombinations was impossible 
because the movement made the pain 
come like a knife." 

Of course, what this means is that we 
are going to have a third fight, presum- 
ably late this winter or early next spring 
in the new Madison Square Garden. For- 
tunately, there is no way the promotion 
can be worse than it was for the second 
fight, which, on account of the dismal 
weather — it can happen out of doors 
was witnessed by only 21.376, or 3,000 
more than could have been seated in the 
old, dry Garden — and every mother’s 
son closer to the ring than at Shea. For 
apparently no other reasons than the 
preservation of the Jets’ green grass and 
the Garden's green money, none but the 
working press sat alongside the ring. So- 
called ringside (at $30) was out in the 
boonies— the lower field boxes, which 
were over a city block away. From that 
perspective, Benvenuti’s showy punches 
stood out, and many in the boxes thought 
he won. And, who knows, well he might 
have if, as planned, he had been again 
able to hear Beethoven’s Ninth, which his 
host, Aldo DiBclardino, played on the 
tape deck of his Continental when he 
drove Bcnvenuti to the first fight and 
which so greatly inspired him (SI. Sept. 
25). Alas, one of Mr. Di’s sons inad- 
vertently glommed the cartridge of the 
Ninth. Benvenuti asked for it en route 
to Shea, but all Mr. Di had was some 
Neapolitan mandolin selections, which, 
as you might well imagine, is not music 
to win by. eno 
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WHEN TWO OF THE LARGEST 

AUTO MAKERS 

LOOKED UNDEROUR HOOD 


BOUGHT REMINGTON 25 
ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS. 

They found a power roll stronger than 
steel, a carbon ribbon attachment that 
comes with the machine; a shield to keep 
the insides clean. 

And they got results they’d never got- 
ten before. Because Remington's Electric 
has UltraTouch™ and individual letter 
adjustments for uniform printing. 

The big auto makers liked what they 
saw in the REMINGTON 25 and what they 
heard about it. 

Remington offers full service on every 
typewriter. A Customer Engineer will al- 
ways be available. 

That did it. The car companies bought 
REMINGTON 25 Electric Typewriters. 

If you’d like to try it, call a Remington 
man. He's in the phone book. 

If you aren't as pleased with it as the 
auto makers were, we’ll take it back. 


REMINGTON RAf\D 


OFFICE MACHINES DIVISION 



sporting look / Jule Campbell 


New cover-ups for long-stemmed spectators 



This season women's sportswear and 
boot designers, inspired no doubt by all 
the leg that American girls are showing 
of late, have gone to new lengths to pro- 
tect. while still showing off. the cele- 
brated American limb. Extremities that 
would get chilblains in stadium and are- 
na will be covered up by long, glove- 
soft boots made out of two-way-stretch 
pseudo-leather and pliable stretch vinyl. 
They slip on as easily as nylon hose: in 
fact, many of the skintight boots are 
meant to be held up by garters, like 
stockings. Because they are warm and 
water-repellent as well as sleek, the boots 
demand snug accompaniments in cloth- 
ing. and designers have created winter's 
warmest coats and slickers to go with 
them. There arc new vinyl rain slickers 
that arc either thigh-high or calf-length, 
with blanket-plaid wool linings. There 
arc short woolen dresses meant to be 
worn with snug boots, an extra woolen 
underskirt and cape coats. The extremes 
of the look, the long and the short of 
bundling up for fall festivities, arc shown 
here by a group of New Yorkers on 
a spree in the winter departments of 
New York sporting goods specialists. 


VINYL THIGH-HIGH BOOTS and ITIUlti- 
striped wool leggings arc worn with fall's 
new stitchcd-camel and striped-llama polo 
coats by Claudia Duxbury and Vivcca Insu- 
landcr as ihcy shop for a pre-fab ski house 
at Abercrombie & Filch with polo-coated 
Ric Colby (left). Stretch pseudo-leather 
boots that lit like a glove arc counterpoint 
to a leather-trimmed Cossack great coat with 
plaid lining worn by Marsha Metrinko. 
shopping for Ski-Bobs at the same store. 
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SPORTING LOOK 
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vinyl boots match vinyl slickers, long 
or short, yellow or black, worn by Christel 
Ibsen and Helene Ferguson (left) at Cosby’s 
Madison Square Garden hockey shop. At 
right, they underscore the many-plaidcd. 
many-layered costume worn by Alice Mac- 
Graw at the Princeton Skate & Ski Shop. 


P10T0CRAPHS BY JOHN 0 ."MMERMAN 


WHERE TO BUY 

On page %: Claudia Duxbury and Viveca Insu- 
landcr wear polo coats by Donald Brooks. 
Claudia's is S265 at Amelia Gray. Beverly Hills; 
Lord & Taylor. New York. Her tishcr hat is by 
Adolfo. The brown vinyl boots by Herbert Le- 
vine arc $65. V Weed's coat is S325 at Halle 
Bros.. Cleveland: Lord & Taylor. New York; 
all Saks Fifth Avenue stores. The striped stock- 
ings are custom-made. Ric Colby's double- 
breasted camel's-hair coal is $195 at Dunhill 
Tailors. New York. On the following page 
Marsha Metrinko wears a coat by Oscar dc la 
Renta. It is S475. She also wears a tunic dress 
with matching wool shorts that is S2I5. Her 
black fox hat is by Adolfo. The boots by David 
F.vins arc S75. The outfit is at Hut/lcr's. Balti- 
more. Sakowit/, Houston On the color page 
opposite Christel Ibsen wears a stretch-vinyl 
slicker with a plaid wool lining. The coat is 
SI 10. the matching bools S65. The sou'wester 
is by Adolfo. Helene Ferguson's black slicker 
is Sf>0 and the hoots arc S65. Both outfits and 
hoots, by Herbert Levine, are at Bonwit Teller, 
New York . Neuman- Marcus all stores, At right 
Alice MaeGraw wears Rudi Gcrnrcich's black- 
and-white wool-tweed tunic and separate dirndl 
underskirt with matching cape coat. The tunic 
and the skirt arc S215, the coat 5195 at Bon- 
wit Teller. New York; Nan Duskin, Philadel- 
phia. The vinyl boots by Capezio are S35. 
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Records for pace, purse and people fell in upstate New York as Scotland's masterful Jimmy Clark (above) 
sped to victory in the U.S. Grand Prix and kept a world-championship duel going for another three weeks 

Wee Jimmy’s big , beautiful win at the G/en 


“Two big things happened Sunday af- 
■ ternoon up in the north woods, and 
anyone who was within miles of the 
scene would have had a tough time de- 
termining which was the more important. 
First, an extremely gutty little Scotsman 
named Jimmy Clark won the United 
States Grand Prix, which is a road race 
like nothing you have ever seen. Second, 
there were so many people jammed 
around the Watkins Glen racecourse to 
watch him do it that it is a statistical 
wonder the whole crazy state of New 
York didn't tip over and slide into the 
Atlantic Ocean. 

In just about the time it took for the 
crowd to open 50 million beer cans, Clark 
drove his English Lotus-Eord home at a 
record average speed of 120.95 mph for 
248.4 miles. At the end. the right rear 
suspension on his car broke— at about 
165 mph and he finished on a wing nut 
and a prayer. 

Behind Clark, in various stages of me- 
chanical undress, came a weary gang of 
international Formula One racers who 
had put together a nicely frantic event 
which is just what all those people had 
expected. 

For the record, Clark's teammate. 
Graham Hill, was second. Between them 
they had managed to keep Denis Hulme 
and Jack Brabham, the year's superstars, 
from dulling up the season by winning 
again. It was a kind of ironic service, in 
fact, since Hulme placed third and Brab- 
ham fifth which means their personal 
battle for the world driving champion- 
ship will go all the way to the year's 
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last event on October 22 in Mexico City . 

Actually, it was a wonder in the first 
place that there were, assembled on the 
hilltop, 18 men brave enough to climb 
into flameproof coveralls and face the 
weekend’s delicate terror. In practice 
runs their fragile. 1 . 200-pound cars went 
faster than any had ever gone at the 
Glen before- -a scary business in which 
the drivers would roar hell-bent for the 
misty hills and then, for brief seconds, 
float eerily weightless like high-speed 
ghosts. 

On Saturday afternoon. 22 hours be- 
fore the race started, cool Graham Hill 
flashed around the 2.3-milc loop at 
126.45 mph to win the pole and set the 
latest of the week's speed records. Not 
long before Clark had gone almost that 
fast himself — 125.32 mph. He figured 
that was plenty. 

While Hill was out howling. Clark re- 
laxed in the pits and allowed. "We could 
go on all day pushing up this speed. But 
/ am satisfied that I've gone about as 
fast as I care to go today, thank you.” 

New Zealand's Hulme, who is built 
along the lines of a three-bedroom cot- 
tage. grinned and said happily, "I am 
going so fast that I'm absolutely flying 
off the tops of those hills. It's weird. The 
car suddenly goes all weightless and wag- 
gles about a bit up there in the air. with 
nothing touching. In sports-car racing I 
don't mind it because I've got those 
shoulder straps holding me in. But here, 
no straps and all at that speed. The only 
thing that keeps me from floating right 
out of the damned cockpit is the fact 


that I'm hanging on to the bloody steer- 
ing wheel. And hard.” 

Twelve drivers hung on tightly enough 
to break the track's old I2l.07-mph 
practice-run record. Hot behind Hill 
and Clark came American Dan Gurney, 
he of the aerodynamic dimples, in his 
Eagle a car as loaded with space-age 
titanium and magnesium parts as a 
Gemini capsule. Then came those steely- 
eyed Lotus-chasers. Hulme and Aus- 
tralia's Brabham in Brabham-Repcos; 
Chris Amon. w ho comes from New Zea- 
land and drives a Ferrari with 12 tiny 
cylinders: his countryman Bruce Mc- 
Laren in his own McLarcn-BRM. Jack- 
ie Stewart followed in the qualifying 
sprints in a pure BRM, and John Surtees 
rounded out the top echelon of an excep- 
tional field with his Honda, serviced by 
a battalion of Japanese mechanics, one 
crew to each sparkplug. 

At stake were the richest purse in road- 
racing history, SI02.400. with the $20,- 
000 winner's share twice the take for 
any of the 10 other races, and all those 
points for the championship, which in 
glamour, prestige and cash benefits is 
worth roughly the New Zealand na- 
tional budget. 

Going into the race, Hulme and Brab- 
ham were far out in front of the others 
on points. Hulme, although three ahead 
of his boss. 43 40. was gigantically un- 
excited. 

■'Just suppose," said one newsman, 
using Hulme as a w indbreak, “just sup- 
pose that you are out there running first 
and Brabham is running second and the 
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Some of the 
portable people 
don't know that 
Toshiba is here! 
(please tell them) 


We make a special kind of portable. They’re 
created inside and out to take the jolts and jars 
portable people give them. 

Color TV with a brilliant, new Toshiba rectan- 
gular picture tube bonded to steel bands. Solid 
state circuitry that stays put and performs. 

We modestly claim to be the world’s largest 
producer of transistors and diodes for the home 
entertainment field. You’ll never see our portable 
people at the drug store tube-testing machine. 

How about portable radios with handles that 
don’t come off in your hands? Or sound that 
won’t wear out before your second set of bat- 
teries. They are Toshiba Duraligned. precision 
crafted to do just that. 

And they are warranteed for one full year parts 
and labor. 

World travelers know the reputation of Toshiba, 
The International One, in 130 countries. (They 
write our best ads.) Now we’re at most fine qual- 
ity stores across the USA. No jet trip necessary 
to join the ranks of the portable people. 

So please tell the portable people we’re here. 
It’ll be a nice thing to do for them and us. 
Thanks. 


THE INTERNATIONAL ONE 
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MOTOR SPORTS 



Now find the man 

who sold you the insurance 


Time is more important at this moment than ever before. Unless 
you're back in business without delay, you may face financial ruin. 
If you got your insurance through an independent agent, you can be 
certain of help when you need it most. He's built his business serving 
policyholders. He owes allegiance to no one company. He knows the 
importance of prompt action. Make sure you’ll get the service you 
ought to have by insuring your business through an independent agent, 
a man who displays this symbol. 


National Association 



boss wants to win and he waves you to 
move over?" 

Hulme grinned wolfishly. "Oh. I don't 
think he would do that." he said. 

"But suppose he did, what would you 
do?" 

"Well." Hulme sighed. "I think we'd 
just have to dash lor it together, wouldn't 
we now?" So much for devious strategy. 

Meanwhile, the crowd began gather- 
ing. Estimates ranged from 80.000 to a 
million, and it is reasonable to assume 
that, as you read this, there are still car- 
loads of people trying to break the traf- 
fic jam and gel out of town. 

No matter. The U.S. Grand Prix has 
become such an important national 
fertility rite — the chill reverse of the 
springtime migration to Port Lauder- 
dale. Fla. that everyone who is any- 
one in the bopper set has to be seen 
there. By the thousands they huddled in 
the fantastic cold an ebbing, flowing 
ocean of blue lips and red noses. In years 
past it was de rigeur to burn every un- 
guarded hay bale for miles around. But 
the In thing this year seemed to be a talk 
tent operated by an earnest group of 
collegians stoked on Vietnam. Black 
Power and the old college itch to gab. 

The crowd became so large and the 
roads leading to the track so jammed 

that in order to stage the race at all 
officials had to airlift the drivers by 
helicopter from their downtown motel. 

An ocean of people parted just enough 
to let the cars get through from the 
garage to the starting grid, and the field 
bristled away at the win-or-bust speed 
that makes this the most glamorous 
form of automobiling. For a time Hill 
led Gurney and Clark, but then Dan's 
Eagle busted and near midpoint Jimmy 
sailed around Hill and on to victory. In 
danger of losing a wheel the last three 
laps. Clark "had a look and saw the 
thing wobbling. I think it would have 
fallen off' in another five or six laps," 

Clark's win made it clear that the 
Lotus-Fords are the Grand Prix team 
to beat in the future, but it was too late 
to snatch the year’s spoils from Brab- 
ham and Hulme. And in a parting word 
on Monday, calculated to jay/ up Amer- 
ican racing. Jack (who must win in Mexi- 
co to beat Denny for the driv ing cham- 
pionship) announced that he would 
build three Brabham-Repcos for the 
1968 Indy 500. He would not name the 
drivers, but Mr. Hulme certainly had an 
available look about him. end 




At least once every minute 
this season, some hunter 
will be using chain lightning 
to connect with his bird. 

And the double action bars 
on a Remington Model 870 
pump shotgun will 
have paid off again. 

Lightning rods. That's a 
good way to describe those 
carefully machined pieces of 
steel that give the 870 its 
lightning speed and 
effortless action. 

Over a million 870 
shooters can so testify. 

And they can tell you some 
other solid facts: A receiver 
machined from solid steel. 

A breech block that locks 
into the barrel extension. A 
finish that looks like a million. 

Check around. Pump 
shotguns are a dime a dozen. 
But a Remington 870— with 
its lightning rods— is in a class 
by itself. From S 1 04.95 * . 
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These double action bars give the 
Remington Model 870 pump shotgun 
its lightning-fast operation. 



1968 Buick. Now we’re 


People have told us they think Riviera is the best-looking car 
on the market. Well, we improved the 1968 Riviera in many ways. 
But the classic beauty is unchanged. You might say, we’re the 
car-makers who talk your language. 


We believe people want a fully-equipped car when they buy a car 
like the Riviera. Riviera’s standard equipment includes a tilt steering 
wheel, power brakes, power steering, a 360-hp., V-8 engine, bench 
or bucket front seats and Super Turbine automatic transmission. 



talking your language, 


All Buicks have the full line of General Motors safety 
features as standard equipment. For example, 
a padded instrument panel 
and warning light for the dual master brake system. 
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There’s a certain assurance 
that comes of being a classic. 

This coat has it. The "Count" 
by Gordon & Ferguson. Cut from 
Eastland's superb wool whipcord, 
tailored with an attention to detail 
that's almost an obsession. Fully 
lined in soft Glenoit pile made of 
Monsanto's Acrilan acrylic fiber. Re- 
sult? An extraordinarily 
warm coat with a smart, 
slim line. 

Shown in Tan. Also in 
Cement and Black. About 
$40.00. Look for the Gor- 
don & Ferguson label at 
fine department and spe- 
cialty stores. 
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MANUFACTURER OF FIELD A STREAM?LANO N LAKES. TOWN A 
COUNTRYMEN S AND BOY S OUTERWEAR. ST PAUL. MINNESOTA 


fishing / Hank Babbitt 


A boom and a blunder on Lake Michigan 

A new fish has come out of the west to stimulate sportsmen on the lake coast of Michigan. Anglers have 
swarmed out to try their luck, and many have come home happy. Some, alas, have not come home at all 


O n a recent weekend 9.000 lishermen 
disregarded small-craft warnings, 
threw caution to the near-galc-force 
winds sweeping treacherous Lake Michi- 
gan and put their small boats into the 
storm. It was a bad. sad day — 150 boats 
were swamped and seven anglers were 
drowned. What prompted this mass im- 
prudence. which in retrospect seems al- 
most like hysteria? The answer, of course, 
is fish and not just any fish. It has been 
a long time — like never— since coho 
salmon have been available in Lake 
Michigan, and quiet towns like Manis- 
tee. Honor and Frankfort have virtually 
been upended by their sudden presence. 

The cohos were planted as four-inch 
lingerlings in rivers feeding into Lake 
Michigan just I Vi years ago and have this 
year returned as lighting fish weighing an 
average 14 pounds. When word of the 
coho run got out. shortly after Labor 
Day. most tackle shops were soon sold 
out, and stores that still had stock on 
hand were selling lures for as much as 
SIO apiece. Quickly rigged charter boats 
were renting for SI 00 a day (four men 
for eight hours or until each had caught 
two fish). On weekends, hotels and 
motels were jammed with anglers, some 
of w'hom had come hundreds of miles. 
The coho thus was fulfilling the expec- 
tations of those wildlife management 
people who believed the fish was what 
Michigan needed to regain the popularity 
it once held among sport fishermen. 

Fishing in the Great Lakes began a 
slow decline around the turn of the cen- 
tury. The lake trout, recorded as reach- 
ing weights up to 60 pounds in Lake Su- 
perior and running slightly lighter in the 
other major waters, was the principal fish 
sought by big-tackle anglers. There were, 
of course, perch, smallniouth bass, pike 
and muskies. but the great gray trout was 
the favorite. After World War II, the de- 
cline of the lake trout catch was precipi- 
tous. The commercial catch in 1946 was 


5.500.000 pounds, but by 1953 the catch 
of lake trout was down to 402 pounds. 

The well-known sea lamprey was 
largely the cause of the depletion of the 
slow-maturing lake trout, though practi- 
cally unrestricted commercial fishing cer- 
tainly had something to do with it. The 
sea lamprey, a parasite that drifted in 
through the St. Lawrence Seaway, flour- 
ished in fresh water and found a conven- 
ient host in the lake trout. The U.S. Gov- 
ernment worked with Canada in trying 
to find a method of coping with the lam- 
prey. but the blood sucker was a tough 
adversary . After some 4.000 poisons (and 
many other more costly methods) had 
been tried, a breakthrough came in 1959 
in the form of TFM, a complex chemical 
that proved to be an effective and selec- 
tive lampreycide. Then another finny car- 
petbagger found its way up the Seaway. 
This was the scaly, razor-bellied alewifc. 
a member of the herring family. This fish 
liked fresh-water living— particularly 
when it found there were practically no 
predatory fish left in the Great Lakes. 
The alewives multiplied and multi- 
plied. It was estimated in 1962 that ale- 
wives comprised about \T", of the fish 
volume, by weight, in Lake Michigan. In 
1966 this volume soared to 90',. The 
worthless fish were everywhere, and they 
crowded indigenous species right out of 
existence. 

A handful of commercial boats were 
converted to enable them to take the 
alewives. and they had no trouble doing 
it. Catches of four to seven tons could be 
made in minutes, but the alewives had lit- 
tle food value and market price ranged 
from one-half to three-fourths of a cent 
per pound. A couple of plants were set 
up to convert the fish into fertilizer, and 
some fish found their way into cat-food 
cans. It was hardly the start of a thriving 
industry. 

The Michigan conservation depart- 
ment. pleased by the decline of the sea 


lamprey but disturbed by the bloom of 
alewives. began a search for a predator 
fish that might also make a good sport 
fish. They started planting lake trout in 
Lake Michigan and Lake Superior, but 
the gray is slow grow ing and would have 
taken years to repopulale the lakes. They 
tried crossing brook, or speckled, trout 
with lakers, but the resultant hybrid also 
proved to be a slow -grow ing fish. A pro- 
gram of planting rainbow trout in the 
lower reaches of some of the lakes' trib- 
utaries w as started, the goal being to pro- 
duce lake-run rainbows, a variation of 
the steel head trout. 
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Americans buy more Cutty Sark 
than any other Scotch whisky. 
The reason it’s No. 1 is in the 
bottle. Try Cutty Sark... tonight! 

Distilled and Bottled in Scotland* Blended 86 Proof *The Buckingham Corporation, Importers* New York, NY 
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A few of the fish biologists in the de- 
partment advocated brown trout, heavy 
feeders known to have reached weights 
of up to 40 pounds. Some others wanted 
striped bass, which had been successful 
in making the transfer from the ocean to 
the fresh waters of the TVA impound- 
ments. It was finally decided that the best 
bet would be an anadrontous fish, a va- 
riety that could be planted in the rivers 
and that would then run to the waiting 
fresh-water "sea." where, on the abun- 
dant food supply, it could eagerly cat and 
grow before returning to the rivers to 
spawn. These tish would not compete 
with the native trout for food and space 
in the rivers and would not be caught in 
the egg stage in the lakes to be gulped 
down by the billions of alewivcs. The 
coho, or silver salmon, was selected. 

The slate arranged for a four-year sup- 
ply of salmon eggs, the first shipment of 
one million arriving from Oregon in the 
fall of 1965. These eggs became 800.000 
fingerlings by the spring of 1%6. Then 
gently and with great ceremony, the sil- 
very four-inch fingerlings were planted 
in four rivers. 

In May 1966 the conservation depart- 
ment issued a news release that, in ret- 
rospect. was the epitome of humorous 
understatement. It said that since the 
new ly planted coho salmon were not cov- 
ered by Michigan regulations, sports- 
manlike anglers should return to the wa- 
ters any fish under seven inches, the 
existing minimum legal si/e for trout. On 
August 9. a commercial fisherman near 
Charlevoix netted the first coho to be tak- 
en since the May plantings. It was a his- 
toric occasion- and an astonishing one. 
The four- to five-inch fingerling had 
grown, in approximately 90 days, into a 
1 5-inch fish that weighed one pound, four 
ounces! 

The biologists had expected to see 
some cohos return to their home streams 
in the fall of 1967. The fish normally ma- 
ture in their second or third year, then 
go back to their hatching places to spawn 
and die. It was predicted that ihc first 
fish to pul in an appearance would be 
the more rapidly maturing males, or jack 
salmon, and that in the following year. 
1968, both males and females would 
make a spawning run. The predictions 
were conservative. 

The first jack salmon was caught on 
September 5. 1966, while going through 
the motion of spawning less than five 
months after its baptism as a fingerling. 
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It look a good company 


to make a good inexpensive watch. 


And it took time. 

Belfortc, from S10.95. Sold only by jewelers, because they know more about qood watches than anyone else. 
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MENNEN 

Speed Stick 


It actually 
builds up a 
resistance - 
to odor. 



This deodorant’s special bacteria-fighting 
ingredient builds in a resistance that lasts even 
through a hot, soapy shower. You don’t have 
to settle for protection against odor anymore. 

Now you can build up a resistance 
with . . . Mennen Speed Stick 


speed 

stick 


This was the first sport-caught coho tak- 
en since the program had begun, and it 
was caught in Bear Creek, about 30 river 
miles from Lake Michigan. It weighed 
2 x /i pounds. Five days later half a dozen 
female salmon were taken from a weir 
on the Platte River, and within another 
four days 300 more were taken at the 
weir The crowning touch for the first 
year of the program came on October 3 
when a seven-pound salmon was caught 
in the Manistee River. Cohos began ap- 
pearing in places like the Saint Clair and 
the Clinton rivers, hundreds of miles 
from planting points. Commercial fisher- 
men in Indiana, not regulated by Mich- 
igan’s laws, took an average of 5(X) 
pounds of cohos per boat per day last 
spring until Indiana agreed, at Mich- 
igan's request, to stop netting the new 
species. 

Cohos were seen far up the rivers dur- 
ing the summer, feeding on minnows, 
dace and suckers. Skin divers who got 
into the schools of alcw ives told of slash- 
ing, voracious lish three feet long cram- 
ming themselves w ilh the alewives. Rem- 
nants of the kill, washing onto the 
beaches in enormous quantities, began 
plaguing owners of shoreline property. 

Now the cohos arc running, and now 
the conservation department experts, 
held in disdain for years because of the 
decline in Great Lakes’ lishing. are he- 
roes. The cohos being taken by fishermen 
arc averaging about 14 pounds, com- 
pared to the West Coast average of nine 
pounds. The record for the coast is 31 
pounds, and it has been rumored (but 
not confirmed) that a 26-pounder was 
taken from the Manistee River a few 
weeks ago. Everyone concerned with the 
program, and this certainly includes fish- 
ermen. boat-rental operators and tackle 
salesmen, is ecstatic. The jubilation 
should increase in years to come. Lurk- 
ing now in the waters of Lake Michigan 
is another variety of anadromous fish, 
another imported salmon. Last spring 
Michigan planted X00.000 Chinook fin- 
gerlings, carefully reared in a program 
that will be producing 30 million finger- 
lings a year by 1973. The newest addi- 
tion. as yet not seen since they were plant- 
ed. is known on the West Coast as the 
king. Chinooks have been known to 
reach 125 pounds in the ocean, and if the 
coho is any indication of how the chi- 
nooks will fare in the Great Lakes, then 
fishermen have some interesting years 
ahead. end 
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1. Hold this page at arm’s length. 

2. Now, quickly bring it up to your face. 


You've just gotten the picture. The last one you’ll see before a head-on collision. It’s not a pretty picture. 

But one we re familiar with, here at State Mutual. We deal with the resulting unpleasant statistics. We hope 
getting the picture will do some good. That a lot more people will drive a lot more carefully, more defensively. 
That way we deal with fewer unpleasant statistics. And you stand a better chance of not becoming one. 


Estate mutualof America, 


Worcester, Massachusetts 01605. Founded 1044. Lite / Health / Group 
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The 

Riddle of the 
Jolly 
Do-gooders 

Called buffoons , windbags and political hacks , the men of 
the World Boxing Association have achieved a measure of 
control in the sport — but in the end the payoff decides 

BY WILLIAM JOHNSON 


By God , I tell you we have found our place in the sun! 

M. R. (BOB) EVANS, PRESIDENT, 
WORLD BOXING ASSOCIATION 

Of course, its very name — World Boxing Association (on the sta- 
tionery there is not even a The to emphasize its singularity) — im- 
plies that it occupies a fairly key spot in the solar system. Its motto 
Uniformity, Cooperation, Control — seems to connote just the 
right amount of noblesse oblige required to bring sweet reason to a 
sport too often racked by chaos and ruled by avarice. And for the 
next few months, as American Broadcasting Company television 
announcers thrill millions by introducing another World Boxing 
Association Heavyweight Championship Fight, it may well come to 
sound as if the WBA is a kind of corporate Kenesaw Mountain Lan- 
dis, wisely distributing world titles in return for full portions of 
love, honor and obedience from every ring this side of Saturn. 
That, precisely, is what the WBA would dearly love continued 
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Jolly Do-gooders 
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to be. Its announced constitutional pur- 
pose is to assure “greater efficiency . . . 
in the supervision of professional box- 
ing" and. like Caesar's Gaul, the WBA's 
terra omnis has been officially divided 
into parts — four in this case. North 
America. Latin America. Europe-Africa 
and the Orient for handier administra- 
tion. 

The sad truth is that the WBA does 
not meet its own dream. Although it may 
have chosen to recogni/e the planet, the 
reverse is not necessarily so. There are 
many, many hours a day when the sun is 
not shining on WBA territory. As for its 
corporate image, it was not Judge Lan- 
dis who came immediately to mind when 
a gymnasium full of WBA delegates as- 
sembled in late August in Reno for their 
annual convention (about the only guar- 
anteed uniform act of cooperation and 
control of WBA men is that they always 
have a convention). The image was move 
a combination of Happy Chandler and 
Tony Galento. 

Nevertheless, the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation is in a new position of prominence 
these days. As one delegate put it in 
Reno, “Jeez, we’re getting more press 
than Liz and Dick." Not really. But the 
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Protected by u WBA scarecrow, eight 
heavyweights sprouted suddenly as title timber. 


ABC-televised heavyweight elimination 
tournament, which has pumped some 
wholesome new excitement into boxing, 
has been sanctioned, blessed and bap- 
tized by the WBA: the group does get its 
name in the paper a lot because of it. 

For the champion who survives the 
eliminations, the WBA's blessing will be 
negotiable in much more than newspaper 
clippings. Thanks to TV, he will be gen- 
erally accepted by a reasonable majority 
of boxing fans as the Champ: his pay- 
days will increase accordingly. For all 
that, he can look to the WBA for giving 
him his big chance. All of the eight con- 
testants who started the tournament were 
selected on the basis of the WBA's deci- 
sion to rank them among the best heavy- 
weights in the world. More important, 
there would have been no tournament, 
no new champion, no big paydays, no 
new kicks for the boxing crowd if the 
WRA had wot summarily dethroned Mu- 
hammad Ali (the WBA still refers to him 
as Cassius Clay) for refusing to join the 
U.S. Army. There is a certain irony in- 
herent in such a star-spangled display of 
ultra-American patriotism by a group 
that likes to boast of its multinational 
membership, but then, as one WBA man 
carefully explained. “Guilty is guilty, I 
think, even overseas." 

Since everyone is hearing its name a 
lot more these days, now is a good time 
to examine the anatomy and machina- 
tions of the World Boxing Association. 
It is 48 years old this year, although it 
was not until five years ago that the WBA 
widened its horizons from being just 
plain National Boxing Association. The 
idea for the original NBA was pretty 
much hatched by an English go-getter 
named William A. Gavin. He wanted to 
build an "international sporting club" in 
New York, and he thought something 
like a coast- to-coast boxing authority 
might add some class to his promotions. 
For his club building Gavin bought some 
land in Manhattan, dug an excavation 
and waited for money to pour in so he 
could build. The club never got beyond 
that hole in the ground, but the NBA. 
w hich originally had the athletic commis- 
sions of 13 states in its membership, 
climbed out of Gavin's basement, incor- 


porated and set about trying, w ith what 
often seemed chilling incplness, to set 
straight the ways of boxing men. 

Over the years the association did pro- 
duce a sound safety code. It campaigned 
for the eight-ounce glove and the manda- 
tory eight-count after a knockdown. It 
also made medical examinations more 
stringent and fostered some rigid regula- 
tions about boxing contracts. Its rules 
were widely ignored, but they arc still 
considered reasonable. For example, the 
organization insisted that a champion 
fight at least every six months and that 
within one year of winning his title he 
meet the No. I contender in his division 
— as selected by the NBA/ WBA's taliiigs 
committee. The group also tried to out- 
law contract clauses that demanded a 
return bout between a defeated cham- 
pion and his successor. The point of both 
rules is to keep a title active and to give 
rising contenders a fair chance at the 
championship. 

Praiseworthy as such ideas may be. the 
association just never did impress many 
people beyond its own membership. For 
decades sportswriters have cruelly but 
consistently referred to the general run 
of WBA men as “buffoons" or “wind- 
bags" and have implied that their heads 
are shaped like upturned ice-cream 
cones. Though colorful, such descrip- 
tions do not do full justice to the WBA. 

It is made up of men who sit on the ath- 
letic commissions of various sovereign 
governments—nations, states, territo- 
ries, provinces and cities. The WBA is a 
voluntary association, but there always 
seems to be a shortage of volunteers. 
Right now, there are only 31 states on 
the list. And they include places such as 
Montana. North Dakota and New Mex- 
ico, where boxing runs second to the bar- 
bershop for attractingcrowds. Then, too, 
there are Alabama, North Carolina and 
Tennessee, where the best bouts in recent 
memory have been between policemen 
and civil rights demonstrators. Notably- 
missing from WBA rolls are the relatively 
busy boxing centers: California, Texas, 
Massachusetts and New York. 

There are 1 8 countries besides the U.S. 
in the world of the WBA. Among the for- 
eign authorities arc the Philippine Is- 
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The Paper lar! 


A logical next step 
in a continuing program of 
planned obsolescence. 



At a time when people trade in their 
cars every two nr three years, it's reason- 
aide to assume that the next step might 
be paper ears. 

We are living in a “throw-away soci- 
ety." So why not jump in with both feet? 

Why not have a ear you can trade 
every month? Why not have a dandy 
polka-dot one for weekends and a swing- 
ing striped one for going out on the town 
and. of course. a plain hluck one for when 
you want to he serious? 

You think the idea is era/.y? Sure it is. 
Mut trailing ears every couple of years is 
a little crazy, too. And what difference 
does it make if you’re a little crazy or a 
lot crazy? 

Volvo. It's made of steel. 

Volvos are built in Sweden on the 
premise that a good car should last 
longer than a good suit. And while we 
realize that this is a radical departure 
from cars as you know them, the idea 
does have merit. 

To make a car that lasts, you begin 
with nice, thick steel. 


Then you weld all the pieces together. 
The Volvo body is held together by about 
10.000 welds— any one of them strong 
enough to support the weight of the en- 
tire body. 

Then to protect the body from the ele- 
ments, you puint it six times — one coat 



of rustproofing, two prime, and three 
enamel. 33 lbs. of paint in all. 

Then you undercoat the bottom of the 
body twice (one sealing wax, one thick 
black glop). 

Then you put in an engine that’s eco- 
nomical. (about 25 miles to a gallon even 
with automatic transmission) peppy, 
(Volvo runs away from every other com- 
pact in its class) tough (stories of Volvos 
going over 100,000 miles are legion). 


Then wliat you’ve got is a Volvo. About 
as far away from a paper car, as other 
ears are from a Volvo. 

A ear Koad & Track Magazine de- 
scribed like this: “Volvo makes every- 
thing just a little stronger than is abso- 
lutely required, uses better materials 
than are absolutely required, and spends 
more time testing the components to 
their limits than is absolutely required. 
The result is a car that is solid, practi- 
cal, efficient and long-lived— everything 
transportation really ought to be...” 

There is still something 
to be said for paper. 

The kind with the green printing and 
the pictures of presidents on it. You can 
collect quite a bit by buying a Volvo and 
keeping it a long time. 

When the payments are up. start mak- 
ing payments to yourself. After a while, 
you may save so much money, you’ll be 
able to afford to do something frivolous 
with some of it. 

You could even buy your (Volvo ) 
wife some paper dresses. 
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Don't dare use it 
without memorizing this: 

Here are step-by-step instructions on how to defend yourself 
from women in case you apply an overdose of Hai Karate. 



New Hai Karate After Shave is so powerful that you 
have to be careful how you use it. It feels so good and smells 
so great that you can be templed to splash on a little too much. 
And that can be hazardous. Your girl, or even your own wife, 
can lose her head and get a passionate grip on you. 

That's why we have to put instructions 
on self-defense in every package 
of Hai Karate After Shave. 

And Hai Karate Cologne. 

And Hai Karate Gift Sets. And 
even in this ad. If you know what's 
good for you, you'll memorize 
them right now. 

$1.50 $1.75 $2.25 
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Jolly Do-gooders continued 

lands' Games and Amusements Board, 
the Thailand Boxing Commission, Ger- 
many's Bund Deutscher Berufsboxer, the 
Japan Boxing Commission and a num- 
berof Latin Amcricancommissions. Eng- 
land is not a member, nor are Italy or 
France (although it was happily reported 
during the Reno convention that Guam 
had signed up). 

To define the WBA properly, it is nec- 
essary to define athletic commissions and 
their commissioners. In general, such 
commissions have the power — as granted 
by a legislative or executive act to ap- 
prove or prohibit public sporting events 
through their authority to grant licenses 
to promoters, managers or professional 
athletes. The commissions also sec to it 
that a nice healthy tax bite is taken from 
every promotion. That includes some 
boxing, of course, but not much. Nearly 
all U.S. members of the World Boxing 
Association find that their biggest draw 
in both crowds and cash comes from pro- 
fessional wrestling, a "sport" they view 
with w idc tolerance and warm affection. 

As a rule, commissioners get their jobs 
through old-fashioned political appoint- 
ments. Some arc paid several thousand 
dollars a year: some don’t even get their 
expenses paid to the WBA convention. 
Athletic commissioners arc an unusual, 
possibly even unique, breed of public offi- 
cial since they tend to combine the 
punch-lov ing tenacity of a ringside hang- 
cr-on w ith the pragmatic opportunism of 
a ward-heeling politician. Of course, not 
all commissioners fall so easily into such 
a stereotype. 

The chairman of Pennsylvania's com- 
mission is an urbane Philadelphia Main 
Liner named Franklin B. Wildman Jr. 
He was appointed in 1963 by Republican 
Governor William Scranton, although 
Wildman affably admits: "The only box- 
ing I ever saw was on television." And 
there is Edgar L. Lane, a Church Hill, 
Md. funeral director. He was made a 
Maryland commissioner by former Dem- 
ocratic Governor J. Millard Tawes, and 
when someone asks Lane what he is do- 
ing on a boxing board, he says candidly: 
"I have know n Tawes for 25 years. I have 
done a lot of favors for him." 

There are some old fighters in the 


WBA. too. Michigan's Chuck Davey.4l. 
a welterweight contender now turned in- 
surance man, w as chosen by Republican 
Governor George Romney a few years 
ago to replace a commissioner who re- 
signed after lie w as caught using commis- 
sion personnel to hang Goldwatcr pos- 
ters. Nevada's Jackie Fields, now 59 and 
a hotel executive, was a former welter- 
weight champion, and Wisconsin's Joey 
Sangor, 64 and a druggist, was a nearly 
great featherweight in the '20s. 

But the WBA is diverse and within its 
bailiwick there are commissioners who 
are former football stars, newspapermen, 
liquor store owners, delicatessen propri- 
etors. lawyers, real estate men, physi- 
cians, grocers— even a retired sign paint- 
er, a magician, the executive director of 
a synagogue and a lieutenant general in 
the Thailand police. It is a little like the 
Rotary Club with scar tissue. 

The WBA president is a bouncy, 
Boost-Don’t-Knock banker from Louis- 
ville named M. R. Evans ("Just ask any- 
one in Kentucky lor Bob Evans and 
they'll know you mean me"). During the 
Reno convention, he was re-elected to a 
second one-year term, defeating a slate 
of officers presented by Latin American 
delegates. Short, paunchy and given to 
wearing bow ties and spouting cuss- 
words. Bob Evans. 67. is right proud of 
being a "joiner," and lie likes to say. "Of 
buddy, you name the club and. by God. 

I belong to it." He has chaired the Ken- 
tucky Boxing Commission for eight years 
and is also National Commanding Gen- 
eral of the Honorable Order of Kentuc- 
ky Colonels, as well as Democratic cam- 
paign treasurer for his state. 

After he won the WBA presidency 
again in August, Ev ans stood at the head- 
table miciophone and beamed at the 
hundred or so delegates sitting in the 
Garden Room of the not-quite-seedy 
Riverside Hotel. He removed his cigar 
and said with quite a bit of emotion: "I 
hope and l pray that, with God's help 
and yours. I can do the same good job I 
did last year. I think we have now put 
this outfit on a businesslike basis." 

As a business, the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation hardly ranks with U.S. Steel. Or 
even with one U.S. Steel worker. All last 


year, the total intake from dues (between 
S50 and S 1 50 a year) was S4.647.50. just 
slightly less than the average weekly turn- 
over in a normally busy Reno slot ma- 
chine. When Evans came into office the 
treasury held S757.44: after a business- 
like year the balance was up to a healthy 
S3.394.97. 

The WBA has no national headquar- 
ters and not one paid employee, and its 
records arc more or less filed in the vest 
pockets of a few officers. Its annual ex- 
penses go mostly for phone calls, vari- 
ous printings (a bulletin comes out spas- 
modically. and the ratings come out 
monthly) and postage. Evans protests, 
"It costs a buck-sixty every time I write 
a letter to the Orient out there." The 
WBA constitution says that the organiza- 
tion "shall provide championship belts 
or other suitable emblems" to its vari- 
ous titlcholders, but it does not. "Hell," 
says Evans, "all we can afford is a ccr- 
lificale." The WBA spent $25 on those 
last year. 

Through the years there has been a 
good deal of trouble over WBA casuist- 
ry in attempting to inject its version of 
morality into the ring. For example, the 
tentacles of Carbo, Palermo. Norris & 
Co. were wrapped tightly around boxing 
for years without so much as an official 
mimeographed whimper from the asso- 
ciation: yet the WBA kept itself busy by 
issuing dozens of furious denunciations 
and w idely ignored suspensions of such 
champions as Archie Moore and Sugar 
Ray Robinson because they failed to de- 
fend their titles within six months. At 
times there arc good and charitable mo- 
tives behind a WBA notice of suspension 
(which is sent to all member commis- 
sions but cannot be enforced). One such 
was the decision in Reno to tell members 
that Heavyweight Willi Bcsmanoff. the 
German punching bag. should no longer 
be allowed to fight in the interests of 
keeping him alive. 

But too often the group gets all tan- 
gled up in its own esoteric legalisms. No- 
where has this been more evident than in 
its attempts to make its prohibition of re- 
turn-bout clauses work. Take the Clay- 
Liston affair. There had been some du- 
bious contractual shenanigans between 
continued 
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the two before their title fight in Miami. 
The WBA retaliated by declaring Clay 
persona non grata in all its environs. 
After a lot of bombast and a boring fight 
or two, the association awarded its world 
heavyweight champion's certificate to 
Ernie Terrell. In the meantime, of course, 
Clay (that was still his name) contin- 
ued to be a spectacular attraction and 
a powerful temptation to people who 
like to hear the jingle of money in the 
box office. 

Now, regardless of how high-toned 
boxing commissioners may sound when 
they are pontificating in public about the 
need for "uniformity, cooperation and 
control," one should never forget an in- 
trinsic fact about them: when all is said 
and done, nearly all decisions about 
whether or not to allow a local bout are 
governed more by chamber of commerce 
boostcrism than by Marquess of Queens* 
berry morality. 

A good fight draws a good dollar for 
the local hotel, restaurant and amuse- 
ment industry. No matter what the pro- 
priety of WBA rulings may be. they will 
almost certainly be overruled or ignored 
by any local commission that smells a 
quick buck for the boys in the Retail Mer- 
chants Association. 

Sound and realistic boxing men in the 
WBA have never deluded themselves 
about the root of the association's inept- 
ness. Abe J. Greene, 66. associate editor 
of The Paterson (N.J. ) News, has been in 
the WBA for 29 frustrating years — seven 
as president and now as something called 
"World Commissioner." Says Greene: 
"Boxing is subject to the will, whim and 
fancy of local conditions. The mighty 
dollar is a built-in condition everywhere, 
and any commissioner anywhere is go- 
ing to be reluctant to pass up a lucrative 
bout — no matter what the WBA says 
about it." 

Of course, in 1964-65, Cassius Clay 
was the very living, breathing, poetry- 
spouting personification of lucrative 
bouts and, sure enough, a whole string 
of WBA states in good standing bolted 
the association to sign up Clay to fight. 
Massachusetts scheduled a match be- 
tween Clay and Liston but after some 
nasty legal problems the bout was moved 


to Maine. A bit later, the commissioners 
of Texas thought they glimpsed a fat 
civic payday in an Ali-Cleveland Wil- 
liams fight. Texas had been in the WBA 
for years, but with the prospect of a rich 
gate, the commissioners suddenly pro- 
duced a convenient attorney general’s 
ruling saying they should never have 
joined the WBA in the first place, be- 
cause the organization is incorporated in 
Rhode Island and "Texas cannot sub- 
ject itself to the laws of another state.” 

Obviously, the WBA has all the teeth 
of a Rock Cornish hen when it comes to 
enforcing its own rules. Money one-ups 
it every time, although its officers contin- 
ue to spout golden platitudes. This irks a 
lot of responsible boxing men. Califor- 
nia. a long-time member of the old NBA, 
quit in I960 because the association did 
nothing about so-called "undesirable 
characters" in boxing. The state returned 
with high hopes after the "new” WBA 
was formed in 1 962, then quit again in ex- 
asperation in 1965. Says knowledgeable 
Jack Urch, an attorney in Sacramento 
who served 17 years as the California 
commission's executive officer: "There 
was an overall period of disgust during 
our short membership in the WBA. We 
found its purposes fitting and the words 
of its officers high-sounding, but we quit 
when they failed to uphold our suspen- 
sions. We tried disciplinary measures for 
the failure of managers and boxers to live 
up to the WBA code, then they'd go to 
some other states that would say, ‘To hell 
with California.' and our decisions 
wouldn’t stand up. We still favor a strong 
national body, but what good is a world 
association if the states in the U.S. won't 
cooperate'.’" 

As chaotic as its inconsistencies may 
be, even more confusing is the fact that 
among the WBA's top men there is often 
a surfeit of uncertainty about what the 
group has actually decided. Before this 
year's Reno convention, there was lots 
of talk about Sonny Liston’s status. 
Could he or could he not fight in WBA 
states? It seemed that he could not. be- 
cause at the 1 964 convention in Norfolk, 
Va., the delegates had pretty much 
agreed (as those present seemed dimly to 
recall) not to sanction Liston's bouts. 


It seemed that Sonny would have to 
make an appeal for "reinstatement” to 
the convention in Reno before he could 
fight again in WBA territory. 

Former WBA President James Deskin, 
who is executive secretary of the Nevada 
commission and was chairman of the 
convention preparations, thought this 
was so and told reporters that Liston 
would get a "hearing" before the WBA 
executive committee. (Of course, Nevada 
had already licensed Liston last fall.) 
Greene was under that impression, too. 
"I think boxing has to have at least a fa- 
cade of morality,” said the venerable Mr. 
Greene, who likes to talk in the flowery 
phrases of an eyeshadc-cra editorial writ- 
er. "I am firmly opposed to letting Lis- 
ton box any longer; I will not cast my 
ballot for reinstatement in Reno.” And 
Liston himself said, "I w ill take in that 
meeting and sec what the WBA says." 

Liston did turn up at the Riverside Ho- 
tel. He walked in on a floor session look- 
ing trim and enormous in a tailored blue 
suit. Bob Evans, fresh and brisk after his 
re-election, hustled over to w hisper with 
Liston; then Sonny strode out again and 
Evans hurried back to the microphone 
to clear things up. "There has never 
been," he intoned solemnly, "any bona 
fide record in the World Boxing Associa- 
tion records that deals an official suspen- 
sion of Sonny Liston. The officers of the 
WBA have no right themselves to sus- 
pend a fighter unless it gets notification 
of his suspension by some member state 
of the WBA. I don’t care what we voted 
for or against in Norfolk, we have never 
got no notice of a recorded suspension 
for Sonny. So he can be a contender again 
for the heavyweight championship if he 
gets a license in any WBA state." 

Delegates sprang up all over the floor. 
Evans blinked, not knowing what to ex- 
pect, but, remarkably enough, there was 
not one question about Liston's return 
to boxing. Indeed. Michigan's Davcy, 
who has been to college, warned his col- 
leagues: "Any state that suspends Lis- 
ton or wants the WBA to suspend him 
should be certain that the transgression 
it bases its suspension on has occurred 
within that state's own domain and not 
somewhere else." 
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How to buy a high performance 
sports car— complete— 
for less than $ 2600 . f 

Start with a dealer who sells the new Sunbeam Alpine V. You'll find it as advertised 
above — and carrying Chrysler's 5-year/50, 000-mile powertrain warranty" besides. 





It took British Sunbeam and 
Chrysler together to bring it 
about, but there it is: a 
tough Class E contender for 
a mere $2567 1 
Alpine V has muscles. A 


puts out 100 hp at a comfort- 
able 5500 rpm. With twin 
carbs, a regeared, fully 
synchromeshed 4-on-the- 
tloor plus quick clutch, 0 to 
60 comes in 12.8 seconds. 

5 years/50,000 miles 

Alpine V is also built 
to satisfy Chrysler's 
famous engine and^ 
drive tram warranty. The 


crankshaft now 
has 5 main bear- 
ings; a new oil 
cooler maintains 
lube efficiency at 
high rpm; eventhe 
exhaust ports are 
staggered to dis- 
courage hot spots 
in the block. - 

No austerity here 

With so much car built into 
the basics, the amazing thing 
is what else Alpine gives 
you for your $2600 or so. 

Take brakes. 9.85 in. Gir- 
I ng self-adjusting discs up 
front. 9 in. drums behind. 
Generous. And to make 
matters easier, they're 
‘ power 
assisted besides! 

Take steering. 

A fast, crisp 3.3 turns 
lock-to-lock. The wheel also 
telescopes in and out and 
locks at your fastest, most 


* 


comforta- 
ble reach. 
Take buc- 
ket seats. 
• • Alpine's arc richly 
padded, neatly turned 
out m pleated vinyl, 
Both adjust forward, 
jj back, up and down, 
" and the backs recline. 
Take room. Alpine has 
more than most sports cars 
at any price. Even around the 
feet (pedals are adjustable) 
and in the trunk— two places 
you often get pinched. 

Etc., etc., etc. 

/[ t ■ Console with locked 
storage well is 
standard. So is 
a heater with 
2-speed blower. The 
dash is a gem of instru- 
mentation, The convert- 
ible top is self-storing and 
easy to work, And so on. 

So for the impossible on a 


$2600 type budget, you now 
have a place to go: your Sun- 
beam dealer's, for Alpine V. 

Only thing that meets it for 
value is a Sunbeam Tiger 
V-8. But that's $1100 more.t 

•MERE'S MOW TME SUNBEAM ALPINE 5- 
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Liston seemed baffled. “I ain't sus- 
pended," he mumbled later. “I don’t 
know why I come down here at all.” He 
caught the noon plane back to Las Vegas. 

Later that day, Evans appeared at a 
Q. and A. session at a Reno press club 
lunch. On the table before him was a 
small bust of Mark Twain; a black cow- 
boy hat was perched on the sculpture. 
Under the rather casual traditions of the 
club, a guest’s remarks are considered off 
the record if the hat is left on Twain’s 
head, on the record if the bust is uncov- 
ered. Evans misunderstood and kept put- 
ting the cowboy hat on his own head 



It may not be much, but the W BA’s 
finger gamely plugs up the floods of chaos. 

when he wanted his remarks to be priv- 
ileged. Once or twice he even donned the 
hat, which was ludicrously small for him, 
and snapped, “No comment.” When he 
was asked if he thought Liston should 
now have a shot at the WBA’s heavy- 
weight championship, Evans remained 
bareheaded and replied, “Sure, he's a 
contender, but he will not become a rat- 
ed fighter in our rankings until he has 
proved himself by fighting. He has to 
fight his way to the top of our ratings 
again.” 

However inept the WBA may be in 
governing boxing or boxers in general, it 
does have a fair amount of influence over 


the fame, fortune and box-office magnet- 
ism of fighters through its monthly rat- 
ing of the top 10 contenders in each of 
the 1 1 weight divisions. The WBA’s list 
and that of Nat Fleischer's The Ring 
magazine are the two major sources of 
boxers’ ratings. There is a certain arbi- 
trariness to both of them and a rather 
bitter rivalry between Fleischer and the 
WBA. Neither believes the other’s rat- 
ings. “He just does his to sell maga- 
zines,” says Evans. “But ours, ol’ buddy, 
are a labor of love. A real labor of love.” 

The chairman of the WBA’s ratings 
committee (a dozen men scattered 
around the world) is an Ohioan named 
Arch Hindman. He is a soft-spoken, gen- 
tle man who gives an impression of utter 
incorruptibility. In real life, Hindman, 
56, is an advertising executive for an au- 
tomotive parts manufacturer in Toledo, 
but his leisure hours are spent making 
fateful verdicts. Is Katsuyoshi Takayama 
of Japan really a better flyweight than 
Thailand’s Puntip Keosuriya? Should 
Sandro Lopopolo be a fifth-ranked jun- 
ior welterweight while Lennox Beckles of 
Ghana remains at sixth? Says Hindman: 
“It’s a hobby with me. It’s the only hob- 
by I have.” 

Like the WBA itself, its ratings system 
is less than a magnificent machine. “The 
toughest thing is getting the results," says 
Hindman. “It just drives you berserk 
when you’re all set to give out the rat- 
ings, and you can't get something about 
a fight between rated contenders.” Gen- 
erally, Hindman must depend on the 
mailman and daily delivery of the To- 
ledo papers for selecting and categorizing 
the 121 best fighters in the world. "I get 
five, six letters a day from all over telling 
me who won what fights," says Hind- 
man. “The local papers all use the fight 
results from AP now, too. I called them 
so often that they had to print them. I 
had a terrible time keeping up with things 
when the paper went on strike a while 
ago. I had to call The Chicago Tribune 
all the time.” 

Hindman juggles his lists, sends out re- 
vised rankings to committee members 
and, when they have approved, he fires 
out a couple of dozen copies to a breath- 
less waiting world. Hindman swears that 


he has never been offered a bribe to move 
a fighter up, but he does admit, “I get 
pressure sometimes from commissioners 
who want guys from their states to look 
better. The ratings aren't perfect, but I 
try to stick to logic.” 

Logic does not always prevail. For ex- 
ample, during the Reno convention, 
H indman caught some heat from the Fili- 
pino delegation because he had dropped 
Junior Lightweight Flash Elorde from 
the ratings. “He hadn’t been fighting 
much, and he probably should retire, 
anyway,” mused Hindman, “but they 
got a big charity show coming up in Ma- 
nila and it would help the gate if he was 
ranked. I was against it, but his father- 
in-law said Elorde would quit if he got 
beat, so he’s in there again." 

The heavyweight ratings went through 
an oddly magic shuffle in Reno, too. As 
everyone knew very well, the WBA's 
elimination tournament had been boy- 
cotted by Joe Frazier, the graceful Phil- 
adelphian who has been incorporated 
and split up in blue-chip shares for inves- 
tors. When the tournament was an- 
nounced early this summer, Frazier’s 
backers decided he should forgo the 
competition— even though he was rated 
the No. 2 contender by the WBA. Fra- 
zier beat up poor George Chuvalo in a 
bloody Madison Square Garden rout in 
mid-July (Chuvalo was then rated No. 
10). The WBA’s tournament went on 
without Frazier, and on August 5 Jimmy 
Ellis and Thad Spencer won the first 
quarterfinal fights in the eliminations. 

Naturally, everyone at the convention 
was interested when Hindman handed 
out the fresh rating for mid-August. But 
when the delegates got a look at what 
the Hindman committee had wrought, 
hands flew up all over the floor. Evans 
called on a highly exercised delegate from 
Rhode Island, Anthony Maceroni, who 
is a former WBA president, too. “I see 
here that Joe Frazier is still No. 2 in our 
own ratings," blustered Maceroni. 
“Hey, that’s not right! He should be 
dropped out. It’s very embarrassing for 
us to have him rated that high.” 

Soothingly, Evans said, “That’s been 
given a lot of consideration. We’re going 
to have a meeting of the ratings commit- 
continued 
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WANTED: 


THE MISSING DUCKS. 


You’re seeing about half as many ducks each 
year as you should be seeing. The missing 
half dies during nesting. Some ducks never 
nest at all. Water is the reason. Want to do 
something about it? 

Maybe you don’t care. Or maybe you figure it's 
somebody elsc's problem. 

Or maybe you figure your duck stamp money 
is being used, somehow, to supply the water 
Nature hasn’t provided, or man has taken away 
from those precious Canadian nesting grounds 
where 1 out of 5 ducks are produced. 

The fact is, your duck stamp money doesn’t 
help in Canada. By law, these funds are used for 
conservation only within the C.S.A, 

That means one out of 50 hunters are carry- 
ing the whole load, as membersof Ducks l'nlimited. 

And that’s not enough. 

Not any more. 

That’s why Ducks I'nlimited’s looking for help. 

What has Ducks Unlimited 
ever done for you? 

Plenty, if you go for ducks. 

This non-profit group of hunters and conserva- 
tionists has financed the construction of 800 new 
“duck factories” in the last 30 years— in areas 
offered to Dl' at no cost by the citizens and the 
government of Canada— to control water in both 
drought and flood years. 

It has created and restored over 1.500,000 acres 
of controlled water— including 8,000 miles of vital 
productive shoreline. 

It has planted thousands of acres of waterfowl 
foods, banded over 1 10,000 ducks and geese. 

And DC has collected over $15,000,000 since 
1937 to make all this possible. 


That adds up to more ducks coming your way— 
certainly more than you would haveseenotherwise. 

What's Ducks Unlimited 
done for you lately? 

Now, after two years of surveying and study, the 
largest project in DC's history is under const ruc- 
t ion : the 5 12,000 acre Mawdcslcy ( 1 )el-Mar Lake * ) 
Project just east of The Pas, Manitoba. 

A dozen interior water controls are being built 
in the sprawling area north of the huge new Grand 
Rapids Hydro Dam to save marshlands that 
would have been rendered useless for waterfowl 
nesting. 

Biologists predict this will be one of the con- 
tinent’s most important duck-nesting regions for 
canvasback, mallard, scaup and teal. 

Other 1907 projects include an additional 17,000 
acres in Manitoba, 10,500 acres in Saskatchewan, 
4,000 acres in Alberta, and programs in the Mari- 
time Provinces and British Columbia. 

Cost: over 800,000 working dollars. DC pays 
nothing for land. 

What can you do for 
Ducks Unlimited? 

You can Join Ducks l'nlimited. 

You can give more hunting— to yourself. 

You can give more hunting to your sons— 
and your grandsons. 

How much is fair? You name it. 

The cost of a couple days’ hunting. 

Or just a buck a duck for the season (most 
members give around $10). 

Send your tax-deductible check to Ducks Un- 
limited, Dept. K. P.O. Box 66300, Chicago, 
Illinois 60666. 

And thank you. Very much. 



Here's a gift with the festive spirit built in. 

When you give Sports Illustrated for 
Christmas, it's like handing your friends 
a holiday midway through the week — 

52 times a year! 

You'll treat them to a fun-filled, infor 
mative year of the best sports reporting 
published today. And sport's most exciting, 
colorful attractions will be part of your gift: The 
World Series, college and pro football, the Masters 
and the U S. Open, the Kentucky Derby, the Indianapolis 
500, college and pro basketball, plus all the surprises 
1968 is sure to bring. 

SI is festive, gladly received, and proudly given — 


perfect for all the lively, active people 
on your list. What's more, the price 
is in the Christmas spirit as well. 
Just $8 for one year long gift, and 
if you give two or more, the cost is 
only $6 each. 

So use the gift order card bound into 
this issue and finish off some shopping 
right now. As soon as we receive your 
instructions, we ll hand sign a handsome gift 
announcement card in your name and mail it to 
your friends in time for the holidays. There's no 
need to send money— we'll bill you early next year. 
Meanwhile— happy holidays! 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED/540 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE./CHICAGO. ILLINOIS 60611 




Jolly Do-gooders continued 

tcc up in my room after this session. I 
- think it's safe to predict that some action 
will be taken right up there in Room 630 
this very day." 

The prediction was safe, all right. 
Right up there in Room 630 that very 
day, without so much as one copy of the 
Toledo Blade to read or even a stamped 
envelope from Bangkok, Joe Frazier was 
dumped from No. 2 to No. 8. The vote 
was 9 to 1 , with the only nay coming from 
a Pennsylvania commissioner who was 
predictably loyal to Frazier's Philadel- 
phia ties. After the ratings change. Evans 
said privately, "Listen, Frazier come aw- 
ful close to not being in the ratings at all, 
oP buddy. The committee caught lotsa 
hell by puttin’ him No. 2.” When it was 
pointed out that there might be a bit of 
hypocrisy involved in dropping Frazier 
just because he chose to ignore the 
WBA's competition, Evans chuckled, 
"Those ratings are ours to give, by God. 
We'll give 'em to whoever we want." 

Genial Arch Hindman was philosoph- 
ical about things. “Oh, I guess there was 
no really logical reason to drop Frazier 
now," he said. "He probably should 
have been Fighter of the Month for what 
he did to Chuvalo. But everyone thought 
he ought to be lower, so we all went along 
to keep peace." 

Obviously, it was the WBA’s over- 
weening pride in its tournament that mo- 
tivated Joe Frazier's arbitrary demotion. 
Yet there is a horrendous irony in the 
WBA's chest-thumping claims of new 
power and new positions in the sun be- 
cause of its tournament. 

The fact is, this most dazzling of WBA- 
related promotions is in itself as symp- 
tomatic of the organization’s weaknesses 
as any of the ill-reasoned inconsistencies 
the group has perpetrated over the last 
48 years. In the seven tights scheduled, 
from quarterfinals through the champi- 
onship, no fewer than five are slated for 
cities that have no connection with the 
World Boxing Association. Two quarter- 
finals were held in Houston in August, 
and the Patterson-Quarry fight will be in 
Los Angeles. Only the Mildenbcrger-Bo- 
navena match was in a WBA affiliate city 
— Frankfurt, Germany. Of the two semi- 
final fights, one is scheduled to be in 


California and the other— well, there 
were bids from WBA bailiw icks such as 
Louisville, New Orleans and Miami, al- 
though no decision had been made as of 
two weeks ago. The finals will be back 
in non-WBA Houston. 

Mike Malitz, 33, the rotund Princeto- 
nian whose firm. Sports Action, Inc., has 
been a kind of packager-promoter for the 
whole tournament, is sanguine about the 
WBA's nonparticipation. "They under- 
stand the economics," says Malitz. 
"They know we have to place the fights 
where it makes some sense for both tele- 
vision and for drawing money." 

In a way even the WBA’s sanction of 
the tournament is almost beside the 
point. It really amounts to nothing more 
than a label, vague enough yet preten- 
tious-sounding enough to give the Mal- 
itz- ABC-produced fights an aura of 
sweeping respectability. As one execu- 
tive close to it all said: "Look, no one 
will watch TV fights that are held just 
for fun. This thing needed some kind 
of official-sounding approval or the guy 
who won wouldn't be any more than the 
heavyweight champion of the American 
Broadcasting Company. Can you see 
the papers giving a good damn about 
that? The point was to keep ABC be- 
hind the scenes: let the network put up 
the big cash, but stamp the whole thing 
with a seal of approval that sounds 
good." 

Or as Malitz coolly pointed out: 
"These things have to be sanctioned by 
someone, and the WBA has the widest 
geographical coverage in boxing." 

There has long been a feeling among 
foreign delegates — notably the Latins— 
that the WBA is manipulated by a small 
knot of U.S. members who cater to for- 
eigners in public but who in reality are 
secret xenophobes. In Reno, the slate of 
officers dominated by Latin Americans 
was crushed by a U.S. landslide. Each 
state has one vote and so does each coun- 
try. The states swept Bob Evans back into 
office along with an all-American slate 
of four vice-presidents. 

The Latin Americans turned sulky in 
defeat. When Evans and Greene pleaded 
with them to save face and to select 
someone anyone— for appointment to 

continued 
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BOISSIERE 

(Say “Bwa-See-Air") 

LE FRENCH VERMOUTH TRES DRY 

Bring your Martini to life 
with Boissiere. Crisp... 
subtle. ..extra dry... the 
connoisseur’s vermouth. 

It does make a difference 
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( TIME CAPSULES j 


are as fascinating as . . . 

Douglas MacArthur, Joe Louis, 
Herbert Hoover, Charlie Chaplin, 
Charles Lindbergh, Adolf Hitler, 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, Tito, 
Brenda Frazier, Albert Einstein, 
Walter Reuther, Nasser, Mae West, 
Adlai Stevenson, Humphrey Bogart, 
W.C. Fields, Babe Ruth, Pope John, 
Ernest Hemingway, Joe DiMaggio, 
Gandhi, King Farouk, Billy Graham, 
Dag Hammarskjold, G, David Schine, 
John L. Lewis, and all the rest of 
the colorful characters who have 
sung, danced, laughed, wept, loved, 
fought, suffered, and masqueraded 
upon the stage that has been 
America and the world since 1923. 
These, and the countless others 
who have been the tyrants, the 
clowns, the heroes, and the artists, 
are included in TIME CAPSULES, a 
new series of books condensed from 
TIME Magazine. Each volume covers 
a year, excerpting the original arti- 
cles. Indexed for easy reference. 


a new series ol books 
condensed from the 
pages of TIME Magazine . . . 
consist of more than 230 pages 
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a “regional vice-prcsidency," they re- 
fused. In an impassioned floor speech, 
Fernando Mandry of Venezuela cried out 
in an accent so thick that most U.S. del- 
egates were not sure what he said. “Box- 
ing is not the property of the U.S.A. 
Boxing is universal and its authorities 
must be an image of that conception.” 
He accused Evans and his compatriots 
of trying to “control boxing for the 
United States" and declared that "other 
countries don't get equal rights.” And 
Mexico’s Ramon Velasquez chimed in, 
“The U.S. has lots of commissions, but 
not very lots of boxing!" 

True enough. Nearly every country in 
the WBA's little world has dozens of box- 
ing matches every week— more than the 
U.S. may have in three months. Beyond 
that, of the 1 10 WBA rated contenders 
in September, no fewer than 75 were from 
outside the U.S. And of the 1 1 current 
world champions acknowledged by the 
WBA, only two— Welterweight Curtis 
Cokes of Texas and Junior Welterweight 
Paul Fujii of Honolulu — are natives of 
the U.S. As Hindman mused during the 
Latin American outbursts, “You really 
can't blame these fellows for being up- 
set. If it weren't for them, there wouldn't 
be any boxing worth mentioning." 

But Bob Evans felt the Latins were be- 
ing poor sports. "OF buddy." he said, 
“if there’s one thing you can say about 
what’s happened, it's that I've tried to be 
fair. You just know we leaned over every 
whichway to give them a vice-presiden- 
cy. and they wouldn't take it, would 
they?" 

Perhaps. But the Latin American del- 
egates still went home from Reno mutter- 
ing Spanish threats of withdrawal. And 
ringing in their cars was an echo of the 
last acrimonious moments of the conven- 
tion when Evans hit the ceiling about 
something that had obviously irked him 
for a long time. “I have told you and 
told you," he shouted angrily at the del- 
egates. “I say now and I say it for ab- 
solutely the last time / will not accept 
any more communications from anyone 
that are not written in ENGLISH! I got 
to spend S 10. SI I everytime to gel them 
translated at the University, and I will 
not have it! We're tryin’ to operate on a 
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businesslike basis here, and I will not 
accept any other language of communi- 
cation from you except in English." 

There were no oles to that, and for a 
moment it seemed the Latins would leave 
right then — forever. But the WBA's ex- 
ecutive secretary. Jay Edson of Phoenix, 
saved the day— and perhaps part of the 
world — for the WBA by offering, to base 
Spanish missives translated by his bilin- 
gual neighbors in Arizona. "It won't cost 
any SIO either," he said. The convention 
adjourned amid heavy applause. 

But even that tiny blow for harmony 
wound up in discord later when Edson 
went on a Reno television station to 
plead fora truce between U.S. and Latin 
American delegates. That did it. Evans 
now became convinced that Edson was a 
turncoat, that he was pro-Latin. Of 
course, in the lexicon of Bob Evans' 
WBA, that translates to mean anti- 
American— or, more specifically, ant i- 
one-spec i/ic American-nanicd-Evans. 
After the banquet following the last con- 
vention session, Evans approached 
Edson in the Riverside Hotel lobby and 
said, "I want you to resign because of ill 
health. Jay.” Edson replied. "I'm not 
sick. Bob." Evans said, "I have to have 
men who will work with me and appar- 
ently you won't. Jay." Said Edson, 
"Well. I'm not sick, and I won't resign. 
You'll have to lire me." In mid-Septem- 
ber Evans got up the postage to send an 
airmail letter from Louisville to Phoenix 
and told Edson that he was fired. He or- 
dered Edson to forward all his records 
and future correspondence to Hindman 
in Toledo, where almost no one speaks 
Spanish. 

Petty and chaotic as the WBA may 
seem in some of its truly uninspired mo- 
ments, the organization has somehow 
lasted through nearly half a century of 
frustration and turmoil. There has to be 
a reason. It is not necessarily, as Evans 
puts it, "What's good for boxing is good 
for the WBA." 

The WBA is too flaccid, too vacillat- 
ing to rate such aggrandizement. Yet de- 
spite its pomposity and its thrashing in- 
eptitude, the association has been about 
the only consistent force for order in all 
of boxing over the years. Unless Con- 


gress decides to create a Federal boxing 
commission (which it has absolutely no 
interest in doing), the WBA will remain, 
as Abe Greene puts it, "the only game in 
town — a pretty bad game, but the only 
one." 

There is some truth to Greene's ra- 
tionale -and rationalization —for the 
WBA's existence. "Since there isn't, any 
fixed, incontrovertible, indisputable, le- 
gally constituted director to rule on the 
ways and means of boxing as a sport, the 
presence of the NBA and the WBA has 
been important," says Greene. "Feeble 
as our attempts may have been, we have 
at least kept enough order in the sport to 
prevent it from becoming a jungle. We 
have insisted on a broad measure of con- 
trol over the validity of contracts and the 
performance of fighters over the years. 
And if we haven't made our ideas work 
every time, at least we have made people 
conscious of the need for controls and 
uniformity in boxing. I know as well as 
you do that the heavyweight tournament 
is run by television and not by the World 
Boxing Association. But for the first time 
TV is working for the good of boxing 
and boxers, instead of against it — as it 
did in the '50s when it was a monster con- 
suming its own infants by overexposing 
every young fighter w ho came along. 

"The WBA can't enforce its ow n rules 
among its own members. I know that. 
But we are all boxing has had to keep it 
from total chaos. You've got to give us 
that." 

Maybe so. But whatever its heady 
claims to a new place in the sun. the 
WBA will almost certainly remain for all 
time in the deep shadows of its own in- 
trinsic selfishness. As a rule, its individual 
commissioner-members are no better 
than the total profits available from any 
given promotion— whether it is WBA 
sanctioned or not. Thus, despite its 
righteous demands for planet-w ide mo- 
rality in boxing, the World Boxing Asso- 
ciation too often winds up being no 
better than the meanest actions of its 
weakest member. As Bob Evans says 
with a chuckle, "Listen, ol' buddy, we 
just delight in hurting each other some- 
times." And. he might have added, 
boxing sometimes, too. end 
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BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Ii took 1 74 days to set the stage for the final 
scene of the most pulsating of all American 
League pennant races {page 32). The ten- 
sion-laden, four-team race was decided al- 
most as much by who lost the least as by who 
won the most. Minnesota (1-4) lost twice 
to the Angels and then, on the final week- 
end, twice to the Red Sox. Mickey Lolich of 
Detroit (3-3) pitched a pair of shutouts, 
but the Tigers themselves were blanked by 
Al Downing of the Yankees and, worse yet, 
they blew a 6-2 lead in the eighth when the 
Angels scored six times. A three-run homer 
by Carl Yastrzcmski of boston (2-2) en- 
abled Jose Santiago to defeat theTwins6-4, 
and a four-for-four day by Triple Crown 
Winner Carl on Sunday helped Jim Lon- 
borg win his 22nd game. But earlier the Red 
Sox lost vital games, too. In Boston Stan 
Williams of Cleveland (2-2) came on in re- 
lief to squelch the Sox and preserve a 6-0 
win for Sonny Siebcrt. A day earlier Luis 
Tiant bad stopped Boston f>-3. Eddie Stanky 
of Chicago (0-5) got a new four-year con- 
tract, but two of his midseason remarks 
came back to haunt him Back in June after 
Chuck Dobson of Kansas city (2-4) failed 
to cover first base on a play, Stanky labeled 
him as "a donkey.” At the All-Star Game 
he told Jim Hunter of the A's that he was 
on his side for the first and last time. Last 
week Dobson and Hunter beat the White 
Sox in a fateful doublchcadcr 5-2 and 4-0. 
Phil Ortega and Frank Bertaina of Wash- 
ington (4-1) then added two more shut- 
outs to Chicago's disastrous week. Those 
wins helped the Senators to tic for sixth 
place, their highest finish since they came 
into being before the 1961 season. Bill Rig- 
ncy of CALitoRNiA (4-3), noting the way the 
contending clubs had stumbled, said, "I'm 


aiming to w in it next year. I've seen what the 
contenders look like this year.” Last sea- 
son's winner. Hank Bauer of Baltimore 
(3-1), had three of hiscoachcs fired from un- 
der him and said, "Next year I'll be rougher. 
Maybe a few players took too much for 
granted.” new York (5-1) finished the year 
w ith a four-game w inning streak as the Yan- 
kees ran the bases (and stole them) with 
new-found speed and abandon. And Mickey 
Mantle, w ho, after being hurt in the season's 
opener, remained relatively healthy, wound 
up with 22 homers and played more games 
than any other Yankee. 

Standings: Bos 92-70, Oet 91 71. Minn 

91-71 Chi 89-73, Cal 84 77 Balt 76-85. 

Wash 76-85, Clev 75 87. NY 72-90, KC62-99 

NATIONAL LEAGUE 

There were numerous reasons why st. louis 
(3-1) won the pennant so decisively. For 
one thing. Cardinal pitchers gave up just 
108 home runs this year as opposed to 130 
last season, Then, too. there was Lou Brock 
and his wife Katie's lemon cream pics. From 
mid-August on. when Brock started gob- 
bling up the pics, he hit .320, including a 
.625 spurt last week. A precursor of just how 
much the Cardinals would dominate thi> 
season came in spring training when Jim 
Maloney and John Edwards of the Reds 
went fishing. “Two Cardinals were in a boat 
right next to ours." Maloney recalled. "They 
caught 78 fish, and we got 10." Although 
Willie Mays had his poorest season, san 
erancisco (6-2) overcame its worst start 
(1-7) since he joined the Giants in 1951 to 
finish second for the third time in a row, 
Willie's .266 average was his lowest ever for 
a full season, as were his 22 homers and 68 
RBIs. What carried the Giants was a pitching 
staff that had an ERA of 2.28 from August 


1 on and that wound up at 2.96, the best 
ever for the club. Chief among the resurgents 
was Ray Sadecki, who won his last six games. 
Third place was clinched by Chicago (3-1) 
when Ferguson Jenkins won his 20th game 
and Ken Holt/man his ninth without a loss. 
Both wins were against Cincinnati (3-3), 
which had briefly ousted the Cubs from the 
No. 3 spot. The Reds, who led the league 
for 56 days until June 18, never did recover 
from the loss of Leo Cardenas, who suffered 
a broken hand in mid-June. Injuries to Bill 
While and Richie Allen of Philadelphia 
(2-6) negated the fine hitting of Tony Gon- 
zalez. whose .339 average placed him second 
in the batting race to Roberto Clemente of 
Pittsburgh (4-2)', who hit .357. It was 
Clemente's fourth batting championship and 
his third in four seasons. Hank Aaron of 
atlanta (1-5) won his fourth home-run 
title with a total of 39. the first time his win- 
ning figure has not been 44. Still, the Braves 
ended up in seventh place, their lowest 
finish since 1952. Billy Hitchcock was fired, 
the sixth manager to lose his job this season. 
(The others: Sam Mcle of the Twins, Al 
Dark of the A's, Wes Westrum of the Mcts, 
Harry Walker of the Pirates. Joe Adcock of 
the Indians.) The decline of los angelfs 
(3-4) was even more pronounced, for the 
Dodgers were eighth for the first time since 
1905. "I don't know of any player who has 
a job for next year.” said Manager Walt 
Alston, implying a big shakeup. Houston 
(4-2) won four of its final six games, includ- 
ing a 1-0 win for Mike Cuellar (his 16th) on 
Chuck Harrison’s 1 1 th-inning hit. Billy Gra- 
ham led a brief new york (2-5) revival by 
beating the Dodgers 5-1. 

Standings: StL 101 60. SF 91-71. Chi 87- 

74. Cin 87-75. Phil 82-80. Pill 81-81, All 

77-85. LA 73-89. Hou 70-93, NY 61-101 


HIGHLIGHT 

For some players the season just past was an up 
year, for sonic it was a down year and for others a 
combination of both. Mike McCormick of the Gi- 
ants had an up year. In I960, McCormick won 15 
games for the Giants. Then came arm trouble, a 
trade to the Orioles, a trip to the minors and. last 
year, a mild comeback with (he Senators, who dealt 
him to the Giants in the fall. Back with his old 
team. McCormick won 22 games. Boog Powell of 
the Orioles was down. In 1966 he hit .287, had 34 
homers and 109 RBIs. This season he batted .234. 
hit 13 homers and had 5S RBIs. Mike Epstein went 
to the Senators in the most bizarre trade of the year 
and reached his zenith early with a grand slam in 
his first at bat against his former Oriole teammates. 
Alas, Epstein wound up hitting .215. Jack Lamabc's 


case was the reverse. His first pitch as a Met in Shea 
Stadium was hit for a homer, but then he was traded 
to the Cardinals and helped them win the pennant. 
For Jim Bunning of the Phillies the season was not 
so much up or down as it was a roller-coaster ride 
between the two. On April 21 at Shea, where, in 
three years, he had won eight times in a row (five by 
shutouts, once on a perfect game) he lost to the 
Mets. What’s more, w hen Bunning fell off ihe mound 
as the result of his peculiar motion {right), he was 
hit on the rump by a line drive. His biggest upbeat 
moment came on Memorial Day at Candlestick Park 
when his high pop fly was picked up by a friendly 
gale and wafted over the fence for a game-winning 
honicr. Bunning won 17 games and might have had 
20 had he not lost five 1-0 games. On the up side. 
Bunning could al least take comfort from Walter 
Johnson, who lost 27 1-0 games during his career. 
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19 hole THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE CUP 

Sirs: 

Carleton Mitchell's coverage of the de- 
fense of i he America's Cup f In 20 Fanil Min- 
ina. Australia's Try Was Doomed, Sept. 25) 
should be ranked as a masterpiece of its 
kind. I am no yachtsman, yet I read the ar- 
ticle with intense interest. Through it I got a 
better view of the races and a better under- 
standing of the merits of the two yachts, 
their designers, their crews and the strategies 
they used than if I had been oil' Newport in 
one of the observation boats. 

GA1.W. Kohhe 

New York City 
Sirs: 

1 ike many other fair-minded Americans. I 
am an infracaninophilc a friend of the un- 
derdog. I think that it would be good for 
the sport if someone else won the America's 
Cup for once. When the Yankee dynasty 
in baseball ended I think it fair to say that 
many Americans were relieved; and now we 
have the fantastic battle for the 1967 pen- 
nant in the American League. 

Nevertheless. Carlcton Mitchell revealed 
a spirit of sportsmanship in his fine article, 
which was charitable without condescen- 
sion and fair-minded without being falsely 
sympathetic. He gives the devil his due and 
the Australians credit for their fine and 
commendable effort . 

Warrin E. Turner 

Norwood. Mass. 

Sirs: 

On a visit to Montreal and Expo 67 on 
September 20 I saw a sign displayed in the 
Australian Pavilion. It said: "Due to cir- 
cumstances beyond our control, wc are un- 
able to display the America's Cup." Con- 
gratulations to worthy challengers and good 
sports. 

Hugh D. Black, M O. 

Oxford. N Y. 

GENTLY DOWN THE STREAM 

Sirs: 

Congratulationsarc in order for Paul Gal- 
lico's excellent article concerning crew ( Tale 
of an Ancient Mariner . Sept. 25). Being an 
oarsman, I know only too well the excite- 
ment and pain described so vividly by Mr. 
Gallico. 

Wc oarsmen at Marisl College practice 
daily on the old Regatta course, amid the 
old boathouses and painted cliffs. Wc arc 
trying to rebuild the tradition and honor 
that crew once had both in the Hudson 
Valley and on campus, and we are rapidly 
gaining prominence in the small-college 
category. 

I'm sure this article was enjoyed by oars- 


men everywhere, and more coverage of this 
sport would surely be appreciated. 

Andrew Drozd 
Captain. Marist crew 

Poughkeepsie. N.Y. 

Sirs: 

Thank you for giving us oldsters this tale 
of the past. Having had fraternity brothers 
who were members of Syracuse University's 
crews during that time, I could appreciate it. 

Collegiate rowing has a lot of merit and 
it is grow ing. as shown by the many crews at 
the Intcrcollegiates and other regattas. At 
the same time few persons realize just how 
much downright hard work crewmen go 
through. Paul Gallico told about some of it 
as only a master storyteller can. 

Lynn D. Hi pinstai i. 

Houston 

ARIZONA HAWKS 

Sirs: 

Your September 25 Storecard article on 
the white-winged dove ("La Paloma, Pres- 
tige Bird") warrants some correction. You 
state that there is hut one place in the U.S. 

viz. Texas where the white-winged dove- 
may be hunted and that the season there is 
open for little more than 24 hours, from 
I p in. to sundown on each of two Satur- 
days and Sundays. 

Arizona, not Texas, is the whnc-wingcd 
dove capital of the U.S. Based on 1966 
handing returns, our whitewing population 
is over nine million birds as contrasted to 
the 750.000 birds you mentioned in Texas. 
The season in Arizona lasts for a full 24 
days, September I through 24, from one- 
half hour before sunrise until sunset. The 
bag limit on whitewings is 25 birds per day 
plus 12 mourning doves. 

Furthermore, much of the nesting habitat 
and shooting is on public, rather than pri- 
vate, land, so there are millions of acres of 
open land available to hunters, who come 
from all over the U.S. each year. Just re- 
cently the U.S. Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. which administers these public lands, 
classified a 100-mile strip of land along the 
Lower Gila River approximately 65.000 
acres for retention in public ownership to 
protect what is considered to be the most 
productive whitewing nesting habitat in the 
country. 

Fred J. Weiler 
State Director. U.S. Bureau of 
Land Management 
Phoenix. Ariz. 

Sirs: 

Your Texas correspondent, who shed his 
customary modesty to inform you of the 
white-winged dove hunting in McAllen, cer- 


tainly had much to be modest about. For 
one thing, that is not the only place in 
the U.S. where whitewings may be hunted. 
For another, the hardships endured by vis- 
itors to McAllen will not be encountered 
in Yuma. Ariz.. where nearly a hundred 
hotels and motels and more than a score of 
line restaurants entice thousands of out-of- 
statc shooters each year. If the editors of SI 
(or the couple from Minnesota) care to jet 
into Yuma's International Airport, they will 
find themselves in the company of hundreds 
of hunters who bag their limit daily. 

However, the selection by your football 
writers of Yuma's Curley Culp as the col- 
lege lineman of thewcek (Foot ball’s Week. 
Sept. 25) proves that your magazine isn't 
all bad. 

Ken Pieieeer 
The Yuma Daily Sun 

Yuma, Ariz. 

RECOUNT 

Sirs: 

In a letter from Mr. P. K. Connelly H9ih 
Hole, Sept. 25) it was stated that Purdue 
has outscored Notre Dame 213 points to 
175 in the last decade, Granted; but that 
covers only the last decade. To find out 
which team is the better of the two wc have 
to add all of the scores. The first game 
staged between the Boilermakers and the 
Irish was in 1896. Since then we find that 
Notre Dame has outscored Purdue 730-555. 
This is a different story . 

Bn t Bracken Jr. 

Franklin Lakes. N.J. 

• It was a different story last week, too 
l pane 20).— ED. 

OUT OF HIS LEAGUE 

Sirs: 

I'd like to question your citation of San 
Diego Coach Sid Gillman as an expert in 
the comparative rating of Bart Starr and 
John Unitas [Runaway in Central. Sept. 18). 
You quote Gillman as say ing that Bart Starr 
"has been ahead of John Unitas for a long 
time. Nobody can touch him." This may be 
true, but how is Coach Gillnvan so certain? 
Has he spent that much time away from his 
job with the AFL Chargers to completely 
satisfy himself as to the relative merits of 
two NFL quarterbacks who quite possibly 
will never play for him? 

As a Washington Redskin fan. 1 boost 
Sonny Jurgcnscn for the No. I spot. There- 
fore I am not concerned about Bart Starr 
or John Unitas. I just think that the state- 
ment would have been more apropos and 
more entertaining to read if it had been 
made by cither of the two men who have 
watched these quarterbacks meet head-on 

continued 
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Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases to relieve 
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In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain, actual re- 
duction took place. The secret is Prep- 
aration IV. It also soothes irritated 
tissues and helps prevent further in- 
fection. Just ask for Preparation II 
Ointment or Suppositories. 
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twice a year for the past lour seasons, Don 
Shula or Vince Lombardi. 

David A. Post 


Washington 


WHEELING AND DEALING 

Sirs: 

In your September 18 pro football issue 
you name Eagle Coach Joe Kuharich as the 
biggest wheeler-dealer in the coaching ranks 
today {Capitol Slays West). You also spec- 
ulate as to whether Kuharich can come up 
with one of his inspired trades to make up 
for the Eagles' obvious quarterback deficien- 
cy. If I remember correctly, a couple of 
years ago Joe made a trade that sent Sonny 
Jurgcnscn (now No. I quarterback of Wash- 
ington) to the 'Skins for Norman Snead 
(now No. I quarterback for the Eagles). 
Could this possibly have any relation to the 
fact that in your charts the 'Skins' quar- 
terback got a rating of 16, the highest, while 
the Eagles' quarterback got a rating of four, 
the lowest? 

You also listed Ray Poage as one of a fine 
set of Eagle receivers. Well, old Joe just let 
Poage go. If this was an inspired move, I 
would just like to know where Joe gets his 
inspirations. 

Ed Trainor 

Drcxel Hill. Pa. 


HEADS UP 

Sirs: 

I noted with considerable interest the 
comments by Ohio State Coach Woody 
Hayes in Scorecard (Sept. II) regarding 
protective headgear. I am particularly con- 
cerned about his statements that "in order 
to do a good job of blocking and tackling, 
you have to aim with the head. ... If that 
headgear isn't protective, however, it's a 
dangerous weapon. Bui we can'i get many 
other schools to go for protective headgear." 

I would certainly agree that, under the 
circumstances that Mr. Hayes describes, the 
headgear is indeed a dangerous weapon. As 
a matter of fact, the technique of aiming 
with the head, or spearing, is particularly 
hazardous. Dr. Richard Schneider, a profes- 
sor of neurosurgery at the University of 
Michigan Medical School, has been svork- 
ing for several years to study carefully the 
mechanisms of injuries occurring in foot- 
ball players. The technique of spearing is 
a prime offender and has been responsible 
for many head and spinal injuries. 

There may be a very good reason why 
the other Big Ten teams have not been com- 
pletely enthusiastic about Mr. Hayes' 
teachings. It should be made clear that out- 
side padding alone is not going to eliminate 
the possibility of this kind of injury. 
George D. Zuidema, M.D 
Director, Department of Surgery, 
Johns Hopkins University 
Baltimore 
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A Windy Passage from Cocktail to Cocktail 


A fishing enthusiast who thought sailboats were just a pretty excuse for giving parties finds that an ocean 
race is something more than merely the laziest distance between celebrations by ELLINGTON WHITE 


I t began with a phone call: "Would I 
like to crew in the Regata al Sol?" 
The Regata al what? It was, it turned 
out, a sailboat race, a 560-mile sailboat 
race from Biloxi. Miss, to Isla Mujcrcs. 
Isla Mujcres? Never heard of it. 
Neither had a few million other peo- 
ple. It was a small island off the tip of 
Mexico, near Cozumel, in the Territory 
of Quintana Roo. Beautiful place. Un- 
touched. Wonderful beaches. No tele- 
phone. Great fishing. 

What kind of fishing? 

Bonefishing. Tarpon. 

Sign me on. 

I had never participated in a sailboat 
race, but I figured I could put up with 
anything that placed me among bone- 
fish and tarpon. Besides, everyone knows 
that a sailboat race is just the shortest 
distance between two cocktail parties. I 
envisioned day after day of languorous 
cruising in tropical climes: sunny 
mornings, slumberous afternoons, a 
drink or two before dinner. And after 
dinner, time before bed to stretch out 
under the sails and drag one's feet 
through the luminous waters of the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Yachting had always seemed to me a 
rather mindless activity, and I imagined, 
if anything, that my ignorance would 
prove to be an asset. I went off to buy a 
pair of canvas yachting shoes — since 
walking on a deck seems to require a 
different tread than walking on a tennis 
court — and while crossing the shopping 
center parking lot, I heard a lion roar. 

This turned out to be only the first 
surprise of a surprising experience, and 
I mention it here because later I was 
to wonder which creature was more 
out of place, that crated carnival lion 
on a dozen acres of asphalt or me on 
a yacht. 

Flying down to New Orleans. I filled 
the first line of my notebook. "Am now 
jetting through the air who knows how 
fast, to catch a boat, who knows how 
slow. Ask the pilot of this plane w hat he 
thinks of sailing and 2 to I he'd burst 
out laughing.” That sounded pretty 
good until I met a erewmate and learned 


that his profession was flying airplanes. 
Surprise No. 2. 

At Gulfport, the night before the race. 

I found exactly what I expected to find. 
A rousing party had spawned over the 
docks and moved inland as far as the 
Broadwater Beach Marina. It was gust- 
ing strong when I joined it. I wandered 
around, boozing and eating shrimp and 
listening to what an idiot I was for em- 
barking on such a jaunt. Did I know 
what I was getting into? Did I have my 
pills? Seasick pills, dysentery pills. "Let 
me see your smallpox vaccination." 
And what about foul-weather gear? 
"You know it can get mean as hell 
out there." 

After a while it occurred to me that 
one of the functions of a yacht club 
must be to hate yachts, for in the course 
of that long evening I didn't hear one 
word about the pleasures of sailing, 
only about the horrors. This may have 
been because there didn't seem to be 
many sailors around, at least not of the 
kind that race sailboats. 

Where were the racing sailors? 
"There's one." somebody said, "and- 
oh look! — there's another." Two sailors 
for 14 boats! That hardly seemed an 
adequate number. Where were theothers? 
"Resting," I was told, "as you should 
he." 

Next morning, bright and bouncy in 
new green yachting shoes. I reponed 
aboard the Nimbus, a 48-foot cutter 
owned and skippered by David B. 
Hatcher, then of Houston. 

Several hours later, when the Nimbus 
crossed the starting line under full sail. 
I made another vivid observation: 
"10:50 a.m.. May 28. 1966," to which 
later in the day I added. "These people 
mean business. They really intend to 
win this thing! Surprise No. 3." 

I wrote no more, for by that time my 
hands were too sore for lengthy com- 
ment. It had been a difficult eight hours, 
and in the course of them I had picked 
up an assortment of nicks, welts and 
blisters, "love bites." as they were called 
by other members of the crew, most of 
whom, having raced aboard the Nimbus 


before, had formed with her a highly 
personal relationship. 

A racing yacht is a profound compli- 
cation of ropes, sails, personalities and 
moods, and a stranger to these is hope- 
lessly lost at first. He wanders about in 
a maze, trying to attach the right term to 
the right object, the right name to the 
right person. In time, however, the dark- 
ness lifts and there is a welcome shock 
of recognition when a sheet becomes 
distinguishable from a halyard and indi- 
vidual members of the crew, until then 
names only, acquire identities. 

In time. I began to learn that the skip- 
per's two sons. Dave Jr. and Bob. were 
the Lord Jims of the Nimbus. For them 
sailing was not a mystery but a chal- 
lenge. They threw themselves headlong 
into each new problem, depending upon 
their youth and enthusiasm to over- 
whelm it. When a snare developed in 
one of the halyards, it was Dave Jr. 
who rode a bosun's chair 70 feet into 
the air on a pitching mast and spent a 
reckless half hour tar/aning about the 
spreaders. 

Our best helmsman was Swede Laurit- 
scn. who combined knowhow with 
strength. His cool proficiency at the 
helm carried a landlubber such as my- 
self through many troubled moments. 
A former football player at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, he shook olT squalls 
as though they were tacklers. 

Chuck Billing, a Houston insurance 
man, spoke often of the science and 
esthetics of sailing. It was he who told 
me surprise!— that a boat is pulled 
more often than it is pushed by the wind. 
Chuck admired the beauty of a sail 
properly set and "glued to the wind." 
and wanted me to appreciate what a 
refined and delicate piece of machinery 
I was privileged to be riding. 

Charles Bruning was the loner aboard 
the Nimbus, an alert man with taut 
nerves who chewed Gclusil during 
tense moments and covered his head 
with a handkerchief worn like a skull- 
cap. Someday in the future when I read 
a newspaper account about how some 
sailor has undertaken to circle the globe 
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Windy Passage roniimmi 

in a 10-foot sailboat. I will not be sur- 
prised to learn that his name is Bruning. 
He did everything well. 

John Williamson, one of the navi- 
gators. approached sailing with dispas- 
sionate thoroughness, as he might ap- 
proach any skill he wanted to master. 
When he wasn't working at the chart 
table, he was learning the foredeck from 
Dave Jr. 

For Enrique Huber, a Mexican busi- 
ness man and our other navigator, a 
boat was a place to relax, and he found 
it hard at times to understand what all 
the racing fuss was about. If there was 
no wind, there was no wind, in En- 
rique’s opinion, and no amount of rais- 
ing and dropping sails was going to pro- 
duce it. It was Enrique who appeared 
from the cabin one sultry evening to take 
a sighting on the moon, a yellow orb 
then resting on a pile of clouds, and 
announced with a sigh. "But it is too 
beautiful to shoot!" His wit was a happy 
presence on such an earnest voyage. 

The one person on the Nimbus whose 
composure never left her was Audrey 
Hatcher, the skipper's wife. As Swede 
put it. "She's the only woman I like to 
race with." and his opinion was reflected 
in that of every member of the crew. 
Audrey exercised a steadying influence 
when tempers flared as they often did 
and she guarded the galley and the 
crew's health with authority and good 
humor. When a halyard tore most of 
the skin off the skipper's left hand, it was 
reassuring to know Audrey was there to 
look after it. 

On any boat, of course, it is the skip- 
per who sets the tone. Ocean racing is a 
highly abstract sport in the sense that 
most of it is played without the benefit 
of a visible opponent. On an wean race, 
if there is nobody aboard to remind you 
that you have an opponent, you may 
easily forget about him. On the Nimbus. 
David Hatcher was our racing con- 
science. "Come on. you guys, let's race 
this bucket." A tanned, stocky man, 
he never let up. Goofing off infuriated 
him, and while his language could be 
withering, one felt he called it out of a 
part of himself reserved for the sea. It 
was clear that for him the pleasures of 
racing all came from the boat, not from 
the provisions she carried. Although 
provisions were plentiful, they were not 
luxurious, as they are on some boats, and 
as close as anyone got to alcohol was 
two cans of beer a day. 
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"It's hard enough to race a boat so- 
ber." he said. 

There was a lot of fantasizing about 
"chilled pitchers of martinis." etc., but 
as in any disciplined surroundings the 
snobbery that accompanies abstention 
more than made up for the actual depri- 
vation: our crew could look down on 
boats where life was easier. 

"I've raced on boats like that." Dave 
Jr. said. "You have a great time. The 
skipper never raises his voice and no- 
body works too hard. Of course, you 
never win any races. Winning's not the 
point. Cruising's the point. I like to win 
myself. I wouldn't be out here unless I 
thought I was going to win." 

Winning seemed a long way off the 
second day of the race. We struck a 
calm and flapped about the Gulf for 48 
horrible hours. 

I had always thought a becalmed 
boat was an idle boat. Never believe 
it. The Ancient Mariner wasn't racing. 
Squeezing movement out of missing air 
currents is a fiendish occupation. Sails 
are shot up and down like window 
shades. Winches grind. Halyards hum. 
Arms and legs ache. 

"Chasing zephyrs on a flat sea," I 
wrote in my diary, "is the closest thing 
to fishing a racing boat can offer. After 
the spinnaker is lowered and the drifter 
raised for the fifth time in as many min- 
utes. you fall to the deck in a heap, and 
what do you hear?" 

" ‘Chute time!' 

" ‘Ease the genny.’ 

" ‘Trim the main.' 

" ‘Get the turtle.' " 

It is surpiising how many commands 
on a sailboat come in threes, like bad 
luck. 

On May 31 a sudden squall, what 
the Mexicans term "a small hurricane." 
with winds up to 50 knots, broke the 
calm. Three layers of water struck the 
Nimbus simultaneously a layer of rain, 
a layer of sea and between them, a layer 
of waves. David Hatcher dropped the 
spinnaker and called everyone on deck. 
The sky seethed with lightning. Clouds 
rolled across the water. They were not 
dark, as they are on land during a 
thunderstorm, but an eerie white, the 
color of icebergs. The w ind slammed the 
boat on her side, and I heard the skipper 
laughing furiously. He had the tiller 
pulled back under his chin, hanging on 
while the boom banged along on top of 
the water. Here was the wind he had 


been wailing for. A while shroud cov- 
ered ihe bow. The lee railing went under, 
and the sea hissed on the deck inches 
from the cockpit. 

”Get this boat up!" someone shout- 
ed. "Come on, goddammit, get this 
boat out of the water!” 

Heeled over that far, you get the im- 
pression of sliding down a steep hill. 
The ride is terrifying and exhilarating, a 
strange mixture of horror and delight. 
Even the saltiest sailor must occasionally 
wonder whether the boat is going to 
hold up under him. Dropping the main- 
sail, of course, would help it hold up. 
but races are not won without sails, 
and when the Nimbus cleared the squall 
she was still flying everything she carried 
into it. 

Lulls follow storms on long ocean 
races, and soon the boat picks up the 
same tempo, alternating between dull 
hard work and moments of electrifying 
sensations. 

Two days later we were only 30 miles 
from Cuba, lazing along on big swells. 
Someone asked our Latin-Amcrican 
crewmale Huber what he would do if 
a Cuban gunboat should draw up along- 
side. He threw open his arms and cried, 
"Amigos, save me from these Yankee 
imperialists!” We lost another sail that 
day when a spinnaker blew out. The 
beer was all gone and so was all but 
a small lump of ice that Audrey used 
to make lemonade. A general fatigue 
prevailed, and the conversation drifted 
back and forth between our position 
in the race— we seemed to be leading 
the fleet— and what the first drink was 
going to taste like in the bar of the 
Zazil-Ha on Isla Mujcres. 

"You know what I would like right 
now?" someone said. "A shot of brandy 
on ice, chased by milk." 

The first night I spent aboard the 
Nimbus I spent sleepless, wondering 
why the damned bunks were so hideous- 
ly uncomfortable. I soon found out. On a 
sailboat a bunk is not meant to en- 
courage sleep. Its purpose is simply to 
hold in the smallest space possible some- 
one who is already three-fourths asleep 
by the time he reaches it. After four days 
at sea I would have slept in the bilge, 
although my favorite bunk was among 
the sails in the bow . I would drift off on 
the sound of Bruning "calling sails" 
for the helmsman: 

"You're edging, edging a bit. Watch 
it.” 


"I'm coming down.” 

“More." 

"Coming.” 

"Still more." 

"How's that?” 

"That's good. Hold it." 

"Right on 280 and holding. Locked 
in. . . 

Then, at last, we were approaching 
the end. "Now's when it starts getting 
exciting," Bruning said, chewing a Gelu- 
sil. "The first day's a bore. The last day 
hums." 

Six days before, 14 boats had left Bi- 
loxi. Since then, apart from an occa- 
sional sighting, the only communication 
between them had been over the radio. 
According to the rules of the Regata al 
Sol, there were no restrictions on the 
use of radios except that no boat could 
receive coded weather or “other perti- 
nent information" that was not avail- 
able to the rest of the fleet. David Hatch- 
er had talked to other skippers from 
time to time, but because skippers like 
to guard their positions, no one could 
tell for sure whether the information he 
was getting was on the level. A skipper 
handles his whereabouts the same way 
a quarterback handles a football: de- 
ception is part of the game. 

The general feeling on Nimbus was 
that she was the lead boat. The only 
other boat that seemed to pose a real 
threat was the Temptress, a Columbia- 
50, but sine; she owed the Nimbus 
time, each passing hour made her less 
of a threat. 

The navigators placed Isla Mujcres 
5° off the starboard bow. If the wind 
held up, we should be there by mid- 
night. Spirits ran high. Audrey Hatcher 
threw caution overboard and dropped 
all the ice in the daily pitcher of lem- 
onade. Bruning took a shower with a 
bucket of saltwater and suggested ev- 
eryone else do the same. "Otherwise, 
the Zazil-Ha will shut the door in our 
faces." 

About this time a blue sail was 
sighted on the horizon. When it got near 
enough to focus on, wc saw it belonged 
to Temptress, and she was closing fast. 

"That's all right," David Hatcher 
said. "We've still got her beat. She'll 
never make up the time she owes us.” 

Her course puzzled him, however. If 
we were right and Isla Mujcres was 
straight ahead, why was the Temptress 
closing on us at right angles? She ap- 
peared to be running away from the is- 

contlnued 
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Windy Passage continued 

land, not toward it. Someone then men- 
tioned a disturbing fact. Aboard the 
Temptress was the skipper of the boat 
that had won last year's Regata al Sol, 
a Mexican born in Yucatan. And this 
was the Yucatan Channel! Was it possi- 
ble he knew something about these wa- 
ters and their strong tricky currents that 
no one else knew? 

•‘That's possible," David Hatcher 
said. “It's also possible” — and here he 
looked at the navigators- “that some- 
body's goofed and we're headed straight 
for Panama." 

No, that was not possible, the navi- 
gators insisted. Jsla Mujeres was right 
where they said it was. They showed him 
figures to prove it. They had even got- 
ten a radio fix. 

Yet there was the Temptress, with the 
local Mexican aboard, and she was sail- 
ing altogether a different course. 

“Maybe we ought to cover her,” the 
skipper said. “So long as we stay with 
her. she can't possibly beat us." 

But then another boat might beat us. 

That was true. He went below to look 
at the charts and think. While he was 
gone. Swede Lauritsen, who was at the 
helm, nodded his head. “She's doing just 
what I'd do if I was getting beat," he 
said. “She's going inshore hoping to find 
more wind than we've got out here. 
That’s all she can do. Out here she’s al- 
ready licked." 

The skipper reappeared. “Hold what 
you’ve got,” he said to Swede. “We may 
never see the land again, but let's go. 
Let’s get this bucket moving." 

And move we did. slam-bang into 
another squall. Through the driving rain 
I heard w hat sounded like a cannon shot, 
followed by a wail of despair. The boom 
had broken. Floorboards were ordered 
torn up and lashed around the break. 
Then a hole was spotted in the chute. 

“Drop it." the skipper said, “and get 
some adhesive tape on it.” 

In six days of racing the Nimbus had 
lost four sails and the boom, and the 
skipper had lost most of the skin on one 
of his hands. 

But never mind. With the lights of 
Isla Mujeres glowing off the bow and 
a new Cal-40 disappearing off the stern, 
things couldn't have looked brighter. 
Bruning cooked a victory stew, which 
was another of his specialties, and we 
ate this in a hilarious mood while 
watching the moon rise. The boom was 
holding and so was the wind. 
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“Za/il-Ha, here we come!" someone 
said. 

For me this was the high point of the 
race. I had begun this trip with a scorn- 
ful laugh. Now I realized that scorn had 
been replaced with pride. I knew what 
Swede meant when he called ocean rac- 
ing “the greatest sport in the world.” 
And when I heard a voice say over the 
radio, “Hello, Isla Mujeres, this is the 
yacht Chandell preparing to cross the 
finish line," I was as stunned and be- 
wildered as everyone else. 

“ Chaiuiell ! Where the hell did she 
come from?” 

No one would hazard a guess. 

Nimbus had outsailed a bigger boat 
and lost to a smaller one. I suppose this 
is a familiar irony in racing, but accept- 
ing it is still hard. Finishing second (third 
on corrected time) is somehow not good 
enough to make up for all the aches and 
bruises incurred along the wav, and 
though we had the ritualistic drink in 
the bar of the Zazil-Ha, the drink every- 
body had talked about for six days, it 
didn't taste as good as the warm beer 
after a squall. Maybe the lateness of the 
hour (3 a.m.) had something to do with 
it. Maybe not. In any case, the going 
w as heavy. Chuck Billing wondered when 
he could get a plane home. Swede talked 
about another race coming up, this one 
in the (ireat Lakes. Dave Jr. thought he 
would do a little skin diving. “Might as 
well. There's nothing else to do." And I 
suddenly remembered what had brought 
me to Isla Mujeres in the first place 
and asked the manager of the hotel, Mr. 
Esteban Lima, about how I could get 
to the bonefish and tarpon. 

Mr. Lima said he would try to find 
me a boat, “though it might take a day 
or two." 

I told him I'd wait. 

Hanging around such a fine hotel 
as the Zazil-Ha on such a beautiful 
island as Isla Mujeres seemed an easy 
enough thing to do. On any other week 
it would have been. But this was the 
week of the Regata al Sol, and soon 
the Zazil-Ha looked the same as I re- 
membered the Broadwater Beach Ma- 
rina looking the night before the race. 
Many of the same people had chartered 
an airplane in order to be on hand when 
the boats arrived. Among them was a 
yacht broker. "You'd be surprised,” he 
told me, “how many people crew on a 
boat for the first time and then want a 
boat of their own.’* end 




Quaker State 
your car.to keep it 
running young 


Trips with your children can be 
a real treat — especially when 
your car's engine is running at 
its youthful best. Quaker State 
Motor Oil helps keep it that 
way; cleaner, quieter, livelier. 

It's refined only from 100% Pure 
Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil, 
the world’s choicest. Avoid 
costly repairs. Ask for Quaker 
State Motor Oil by name — it's 
your best engine life preserver. 
QUAKER STATE Oil REFINING 
CORP., Oil CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 



Risen from the Ranks: 



Adventures of an Ambitiou&lnmjigrant 


It wasn’t easy, coming to this country three years ago. 

We were just a little whisky with a lot of big ideas. (And a 
lot of big competitors who were here first.) 

So naturally we wondered. 

Could we succeed by making fine Canadian whisky for 
Americans the way we’d been making it for Canadians for years? 

(Which meant refusing to use just one distillery. But instead 
taking whiskies from our five distilleries, to get the 
best the old country could offer.) 

Today, three years later, even we’re surprised at 
what’s happening. 

A lot of whisky drinkers are forsaking their old 
whiskies. And drinking imported Canadian Lord 
Calvert instead. 

Maybe someday we’ll even be as big as our 
big competitors. 

After all, isn’t this the Land of Opportunity? 


“Stick to it , my boy, and 
you’re bound to succeed? 


0 CANADIAN WHISKY • A BLENO • »!) PROOF • CALVERT DIST. C0„ N 


